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School Spirit 


By HAZEL E. MurRPHY 
Green Bay, Wis. 


AM the ideal in the process of fulfillment; I am the dream in the 
making. I am energy directed into constructive channels. I am 
the inspiration to achievement and the pride in accomplishment. 


I encourage good scholarship. I enlist the interest of students 
and teachers in common enterprises. I prompt kindness, willing 
service, and perseverance in the task. 


I am faith in fellowship; I make for understanding between 
schoolmates. I shift the emphasis from self to school. I am a force 
in character building. 


I am the magnet which draws toward the school the good will 
and kindly sentiment of alumni everywhere. I am the guardian of 
tradition. 

I am that which makes athletes play “a better game than they 
know how.” I am the courage which enables contestants to lose 
gamely, the generosity which teaches a team to win without ar- 
rogance, the perseverance which enables it to come through against 
odds. 


I am the voice of youth, and the clear clarion of youth’s own 
code to the world. I am—School Spirit. 























Ability Grouping in the First Grade 


By HuGH S. BONAR 


Superintendent of Manitowoc Public Schools 


UCH has been claimed but too little 

proved for the organization of first- 

grade classes according to ability as de- 
termined by certain tests and teachers’ judg- 
ments. In an effort to prove, if possible, the 
value of homogeneous grouping, we set up an 
experiment which is to continue for three 
years. The results of the first year’s findings 
are challenging to the claims of the past. 

We have attempted to prove the merit or 
demerit of homogeneous grouping of children 
to put at rest certain doubts in our minds, to 
meet objections from teachers who generally 
do not prefer to teach the slow groups, and to 
answer the criticisms of parents who challenge 
the democracy of the practice. 


In the fall of 1927 we initiated the experi- 
ment in three of our elementary schools. We 
chose schools that had two or more first-grade 
classes. The classes were organized for the pur- 
poses of this experiment after the schools had 
been operating for six weeks, so that we might 
have the judgments of the teachers to supple- 
ment tests given to determine the ability of the 
children. It is admitted that any one test does 
not measure with accuracy the intelligence of a 
child. 

The results of the Detroit First-Grade In- 
telligence Test given at the close of the second 
year of the kindergarten, plus the judgments 
of the kindergarten teachers, together with the 
judgments of the first-grade teachers after 
working with the children for six weeks, were 
used in classifying the children. This was fol- 
lowed with the Herring Revision of the Binet— 
Simon Test, which was given to each child sep- 
arately by an expert examiner, to check on the 
validity of the previous tests and teachers’ 
judgments. This test verified the findings of 
the previous tests and judgments in practically 
every instance. 

Class No. 1 was made up of the highest 
thirty-six children, as rated by the above tests, 
out of one hundred reporting for first-grade 
work. In class No. 2 we selected one half, 
(thirty) of the children reporting for first- 
grade work in a second ward school. Every 
other name was chosen from the list of chil- 
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dren classified from the lowest to the highest 
according to the results of the tests and the 
teachers’ judgments. In class No. 3 the experi- 
mental group was composed of the lower half 
of sixty children reporting for first-grade work 
in a third ward school. It should be noted 
that even though class No. 3 represented the 
lower half of all children reporting for first- 
grade work in school No. 3, the average I. Q. 
was almost as high as that in group No. 2, 
which represented the accelerated as well as 
the slower children. The difference, therefore, 
in the average accomplishment should not have 
been very great between the two. The results 
of the three forms of the Gates Tests showed 
a much lower accomplishment in class No. 3 
as compared with class No. 2 than the differ- 
ence in their average I. Q. would warrant. 
This was evidence against segregating the 
slower groups. 

The three teachers chosen for this experi- 
ment were of as nearly equal abilities as could 
be determined by training and success ratings. 
All had been in the system for a number of 
years. This is one variable, however, which 
can never be scientifically measured. 

All three groups were carefully supervised 
by the reading supervisor, who directed the ex- 
periment. The same motivation, wealth of ma- 
terials, and encouragements were used by all. 


The median I. Q. in class No. 1 was 104; 
that in class No, 2 was 99; and that in class 
No. 3 was 97.5. Class No. 1 had 24 children 
with I. Q’s above 100, with 152 as the high- 
est I. Q.; class No. 2 had 14 with I. Q’s above 
100, with 113 as the highest I. Q.; and class 
No. 3 had 11 with I. Q’s of one hundred or 
above. 


In May, 1928, the following achievement 
tests were given: Pressey First-Grade Attain- 
ment Scale in Reading; Haggerty Reading Ex- 
amination, Sigma I; Gates Reading Tests, 
forms I, II, and III; Minneapolis Second 
Grade Reading Tests; and the Los Angeles 
Elementary Reading Test. 


The results of all of these tests proved no 
advantage in segregating ability groups, and 
tended to prove an advantage in heterogeneous 
grouping. 
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Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 

Number of Children | 36 30 30 
Classification | Upper }4 | 4ofallabilities| Lower 1 cy 
Attendance Percentage | 90.4 | 91.87 i 
Highest I. Q. T4152 -<_—  ——_—-_ - 

No. No. of I. Q's. s sat « or above 100 : : : 24 _ ‘14 | TY chide 
Median 1.Q. 104 ik. Sa 97.5 
Average I. -Q — 106. 28 ; 97. 72 #»+| . 96.97 
I. Q.’s Below 90 4 5 : Ta eee 
Gates I, Median _ 46.8 os: to 
Gates II, Median — d 33 33 2302 
Gates III, Median 24.7 -—_— 4. a 
Gates tes I, Average S Score 34 nad 27 Z - 19 - 
Gates Ul, Average Score 23 7 20 So 11 7 
Gates Ill, Average Score 21 ot 18 ‘s eae 15 mais 
Pressy Word, Median 25 i 25 ‘Ww ors 24 i 
Pressy Sentence, Median ~~ 15) i‘ “. 15 astied 
Pressy Total Score Median 40 — 40 a 
Haggerty Word, Median 17 15 i ad 
Haggerty Sentence, “Median 6 8 3 7 ah 
Haggerty Total Score, Median 23 23 7 21 _ 
Minneapolis 2nd Grade, Median No. ‘Right 4 4 _ iw 
Minneapolis ‘ 2nd Grade, Standard’ 3 8 3 cs 
Los Angeles Elementary, Median 5 5 2 . 
Los Angeles Elementary, Average Score 6.28 4.5 3. 26 into 

0 7 7 


Los Angeles Elementary, No. of Zero Scores 


The attendance factor is also a_ variable 
which should not be overlooked. This was 
carefully checked. The mixed group which had 
the best attainment record had the poorest av- 
erage attendance, while the accelerated group 
had the best attendance. This further en- 
hanced the findings in favor of mixed first- 
grade classes. Whether the absences were 
among the better or the slower students should 
be known. Our records showed the absences to 
be almost equally distributed in this respect. 

Other important factors in such a study are 
nationality and occupations of parents, environ- 
ment in the home, and the interest in the 
schools existing in the various homes. This 
history was secured by visits to the homes of 


all children in the three groups. These data 
were carefully considered in arriving at any 
conclusions. 
Significant Findings 

I. The first year’s results of this experiment 
proved no advantage in segregating either ac- 
celerated or slow groups. 

II. There was evidence of 
plishment in the mixed group. 

III. The children in the 
lower grades so that all are repre- 
sented eliminates the problem of teachers who 
object to teaching the slow groups and pre- 
vents the criticism that segregation of ability 
groups is undemocratic. 


greater accom- 


classification of 
abilities 








The Teacher and Speech Training 


By MELVIN S. JAMES 


State Teachers College, Oshkosh 


S SPEECH training in its rococo aspects re- 
cedes, the importance of speech work in 
courses of training for teachers is becom- 

ing more widely recognized. It is not at all sur- 
prising that speech instruction in the elocution 
stage, with its aim the development of a form 
of parlor gymnastics, created an unfavorable 
prejudice in our schools and colleges, as else- 
where. It has taken a long time for people to 
forget the horrors of ‘Curfew Shall Not Ring 
Tonight” or “The Littlest Rebel.’’ Fortunately 
the speech departments in most of our colleges 
and universities 


who are addicted to ministerial tones and mo- 
notonous harangues; those who consider their 
own tastes and aptitudes and seldom those of 
the listeners. Inasmuch as the teacher today 
meets a more continuous demand for effective 
speech than does the average member of any 
other profession, what a lack of foresight is re- 
vealed in the teacher whose vocalization is poor, 
whose sense of organization flees during oral 
expression, whose knowledge of psychology 
gives little direction to speech. Negatively put, 
this is the case for speech training for teachers. 

Now, people 





have completely = —— 
freed themselves 
from the frip- 
pery and melo- || 
drama which || 
dominated 
~ training 

uring the 
American m i d- 
ViACtoT tan 
period. Speech 
has emerged 
from its bag-of- 
tricks phase, has 
attracted an in- 
creasing number 
of people of in- 


telligence, and, 


The year was done. 








in consequence, — a 


THE NEW LEAF 


HE CAME to my desk with quivering lip, 
The lesson was done. 

| “Have you a new leaf for me, dear Teacher? 

| | have spoiled this one!” 

| I took his leaf, all soiled and blotted 

And gave him a new one, all unspotted, 

Then into his tired heart I smiled: | 
“Do better now, my Child!” | 


I went to the throne, with trembling heart. 


“Have you a New Year for me, dear Master? 
I have spoiled this one!” 

He took my year, all soiled and blotted 

And gave me a new one, all unspotted, 
Then, into my tired heart he smiled: 

“Do better now, my Child!” 


| often object that 
'} the teacher is 
not a_ speech- 
maker, and 
should not be. 
They point out 
that the lecture 
method is but 
one of many 
methods, that 
student _ partici- 
pation or the 
socialized recita- 
tion is prefer- 
able. Granting 
| this, we still 
|| find the teacher 
| faced by the ne- 
cessity of being 








has been mak- 
ing a real contribution to educational advance- 
ment. 


Just what can speech training do to increase 
the effectiveness and the pleasure in work of 
the classroom teacher? Let those answer this 
question who have sat under the instruction of 
the following types of teachers: those with con- 
stricted, little ‘‘parlor voices’; those who masti- 
cate their words and enunciate poorly; those 
who have no vocal flexibility; those who are 
constantly fagged out because of much talking 
supported by improper breathing; those “hard 
talkers” who burn up their own and their lis- 
tener’s energy; those who have no more phys- 
ical expression than a wooden Indian; those 
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a skillful con- 
verser and an able oral reader. The necessity 
of the teacher's being an effective oral reader 
deserves a few words of comment. With the 
emphasis that is being placed upon silent read- 
ing in the grades, how many students come out 
of high school good oral readers? The pre- 
ponderant majority look upon reading aloud 
before a group as a fearful ordeal, and when 
they attempt such reading they proceed falter- 
ingly and with awkward phrasing which breaks 
down transfer of thought. Many prospective 
teachers who have no intention of becoming 
public speakers improve their conversation and 
reading and quicken their thinking through 
speech training. 

Many teachers take for granted that years 
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of talking before classes and the attainment of 
much specific and general knowledge are virtual 
guarantees of passably effective expression. 
That this is not the case is evidenced by the 
weakness of much of the lecture work in our 
colleges and universities, the lecture work, fre- 
quently, of people who have had years of ex- 
perience and unquestionable scholarship to aid 
them. As cases in point the writer has a vivid 
recollection of the lectures of two professors in 
one of the largest universities in the country. 
One of the professors was an expressionless, 
word-swallowing, soliloquizing talker. Only the 
six or eight members of his class who sat in 
the immediate vicinity of his desk had the 
slightest opportunity of hearing what he said. 
The other professor had developed no means 
of emphasis whatsoever. Moreover, in speech 
he had no sense of organization or of propor- 
tion. His presentation was both colorless and 
incoherent. Neither of these men possessed any 
apparent physical or mental defects to which 
his deficiencies in speech might be attributable. 
They were, therefore, exceptionally good ex- 
amples of the common fallacy that one may 
absorb effective oral expression without con- 
scious effort or application. 


As a last word, the classroom teacher who is 
a capable speaker, reader, and conversationalist 
is a great social force. And are not the social 
forces in education of prime importance? Such 
teachers of men as Plato, Christ, and Huxley, 
for example, were able conversers, and speech 
was the principal medium of their teaching. 
And so it has been with all of the greatest 
teachers of all time. It is well for us to con- 
sider this now and then. In our present-day 
tendency to ‘‘Fordize’’ education, we frequently 
lose sight of the power that resides in direct 
personal contact. We often neglect the spoken 
word and direct association and rely too greatly 
upon less vital agencies; in other words, we 
often let the mere auxiliaries of education, the 
formulation of charts, the compiling of statis- 
tics, the giving of form tests get too much in 
the way. As a parting question—and pardon 
the anachronism it contains—if Christ had 
passed out to the Hebrews mimeographed “'ma- 
terial” instead of delivering to them his Ser- 
mon on the Mount, if He had been concerned 
with testing the faith of his disciples through 
administering form tests to them instead of 
speaking ~to-them: in’ pithy parables, how far 
into+ele world would~Christianity have pene- 
trated? 
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William John Cooper 


ILLIAM John Cooper of Sacramento, 

California, was appointed in January, 
1929, to be United States Commissioner of 
Education in the Department of the Interior, 
to succeed John James Tigert, 

Dr. Cooper, who was born in 1882, was en- 
gaged in educational work in his native state 
for 23 years before going to Washington as 
Commissioner. After serving in various capaci- 
ties as teacher, principal, and research worker, 
Dr. Cooper was elected in 1921 as superin- 
tendent of schools at Fresno, which position he 





retained until 1926 when he was called to 
leadership of the schools in San Diego. He re- 
mained in San Diego one year and was then 
appointed state superintendent of public in- 
struction. The governor at that time declared 
that the schools of the state of California were 
to have as their new leader a man “justly re- 
garded as one of the ablest among the younger 
educators in the United States.” 


“The school exists,” says Dr. Cooper, ‘to 
provide stimuli for, and afford direction to, 
the development of children. The chief con- 
cern of the teacher is children. The chief con- 
cern of the radministrator is to have teaching 
take place under the most favorable condt- 
tions. 








Take a Look at Your Walls 


By ANTOINETTE BAKER 


Teacher of English, Stoughton, Wisconsin 


O INTO the center of your schoolroom 
and carefully examine the pictures on 
your walls. I hope that by the time you 

have finished the back of your neck will tell 
you what is wrong with them. Ever since you 
have had the room you have been telling the 
other teachers how terrible these pictures are. 
Perhaps you have even been daring enough to 
take one or two to the attic. If you were to 
meet a pupil on the street and ask him what 
pictures hang in the 
classroom, could he name 


places. Now you are rid of them and can be as 
artistic as you please. 


The question of what pictures and how 
many arises immediately. This, of course, re- 
quires a personal answer from every teacher. 
Since I think a child learns most by seeing, I 
am in favor of having as many pictures of all 
kinds as possible. This, of course, means fre- 
quent changes. Ideally, I think the situation 
would be something like 
this. The most effective 





or describe a single one? 
The human mind is 
naturally curious, and |, 
the eye delights in see- || 
ing; but not when the || marble, 
process of examining or || 
looking is accompanied || 
by great physical effort || 
or pain. Rehang a pic- 


always, 


mornin’, 


VIEW-POINTS 
Wisht I hadn’t dropped that 


’S my only agate. 
Mean ol’ thing, she’ll keep it 


Anyway till June. 
Wisht I’d left 


spot in the room will be 
used for a copy, prefer- 
ably colored, of a great 
picture. A space around 
it is left bare for empha- 
sis. A card below it, or 
simply written pam- 
phlets nearby, tell about 
it home this the —_ Many peo- 

oubt the advisabil- 


ture slightly above your || 


eye-level line. Does it 
give you pleasure or 


Liked that little agate; 

See her watchin’! I won’t bawl 
though— 

Gee! I wisht was noon! 


ple 
ity of forcing children to 
appreciate something be- 


profit now? A strange || 
habit of the eye is that || 
it will rest on an ugly | 
object rather than go to 
any great labor in seek- 
ing a beautiful one; so 
the eyes of your  stu- 
dents will gaze on blank 
wall rather than seek a | 

| 

| 


marble, 
morning, 


though, 


too-high picture. If you 
are doubtful, try bring- 
ing only one picture 
down. I suspect that stu- 
dents will soon be walk- 


boy— 





Wish he hadn’t dropped that 


It’s his only agate; 
| Showed it to me just this 
} 
| Face a rosy grin. 
| Grin all shattered, he won’t cry 


Plucky little rascal; 
Just wait till noon, you honey- 


Who cares for discipline! 


Pearl V. Dartt 
—Seattle Grade Club Magazine 


yond them. That is not 
my reason for stressing 
famous pictures. I be- 
lieve that beauty gained 
by use of the eyes can 
be enjoyed without be- 
ing understood. And if 
they meet these pictures 
again, I should like pu- 
pils to feel for them 
that friendly familiarity 
due to contact. An en- 
tire wall, or most of one 
is given to The Picture. 
Let the other walls be 








ing up to it for a closer 
view. 

I have taken it for granted that your pic- 
tures improve upon acquaintance and are not 
so “terrible” as you first judged, for yesterday's 
school boards and W. C. T. U.’s usually sent to 
schools copies of accepted greatness—copies 
which are sometimes dull pictures but not 
cheap ones. If, however, you bring them down 
to your pupils’ sight and find them still un- 
noticed, put them in the store-room or, if you 
fear the giver’s wrath, back in their high 
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covered with everything 
—portraits, scenes, oils, water colors, prints, 
copies of masters, originals by pupils, anything 
received from the Art Club, cut from maga- 
zines, or taken from students’ tablets. On these 
walls one wants amount and variety. The pur- 
pose of them is to increase knowledge. Dust 
must never settle here. Students will delight in 
changing the material and will probably help 
supply it. Last, let a wall or part of one be 
dedicated to humor. Even the funny paper type 
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may be acceptable once in a while, but I am 
thinking of the Norman Rockwell variety. Hu- 
mor is one of the great sweetening agents of 
life. One need not be afraid of it. Perhaps for 
a day or two this wall will obliterate the lone 
copy which we are really, although not notice- 
ably, stressing. But this situation will usually 
adjust itself quite naturally. 

And now you are anxious to point out the 
fact that you are not teaching art! Quite so. 
You are laying the foundation in English or 
Latin or arithmetic. You are being An Influ- 
ence—some little girl will comb her hair as 
you do; some boy will become a neat penman 
because you have admired his writing. You 
are creating likes and dislikes. You are doing 
much. But more than anything else you are 
helping girls and boys—people—other human 
beings—to grow. 





An Aged Teacher Gone 
ISS Nora C. Waters, for a half century a 


teacher in Wisconsin schools, passed away 
at a hospital in Columbus early in February, at 
the age of 93 years. Although afflicted with 
blindness in her later years she was keenly in- 
terested in educational and other problems. 
She was one of the early workers for the retire- 
ment law and although she was no longer 
teaching at the time it was passed, she rejoiced 
in having had a part in promoting it. 


Miss Waters did most of her teaching in 
one room schools in Columbia, Dodge, and 
Dane counties. In her earlier years the custom 
of “boarding around” was in vogue and $12 a 
month was considered a good salary for a good 
teacher. Her schools often were very large. 
According to records she handled, unassisted, 
from sixty-five to ninety children. Often her 
schools were difficult to handle, especially dur- 
ing the winter months when the “big boys,” 
having nothing else to do, ‘went to school.” 
Those were the days of “keeping school” and 
sometimes it was a question of physical prowess, 
but more often she succeeded in schools where 
others failed, through personality and leader- 
ship. The writer's father, who “went to school 
to her,” remembers her as a “fine lady and a 
wonderful teacher.” He also remembers the 
first day of school. Everything was peaceful 
until the bell rang. The boys trooped into the 
schoolhouse ‘‘to have some fun.” They had it 
all day and nothing was said. It started the 


next morning. Miss Waters quietly made an 
announcement—‘‘Now boys, you ran school 
yesterday, I’m going to run it today.” All eyes 
turned to Martin, the leader of the gang. It 
was up to him to make good or lose his leader- 
ship. He accepted the challenge by leaping 
over the old hewn desks. He no more than 
landed when he found himself in the clutches 
of the teacher. He was no match for her. A 
conference with his mother completed the 
training that enabled Martin to distinguish be- 
tween good and bad citizenship. 

It was during the civil war. President Lin- 
coln had issued a call for volunteers. And Miss 
Waters was resourceful. She recognized ability 
and leadership in some of her most difficult 
disciplinary problems. She believed in direc- 
tion rather than suppression; so she organized 
and drilled ‘‘a company.” She marched them 
to various gatherings and meetings and under 
her direction they caught their first glimpse of 
Camp Randall. Most of them were too young 
to enlist at that time, but many of them saw 
service later, and there was not one among 
them who was not appreciative of the training 
received in Miss Water's company. Few of 
them are left to mourn her passing, but the 
grieving is none the less genuine. By her boys 
of ’65 and of generations thereafter she is re- 
membered as a “‘fine lady and a wonderful 
teacher.” 





Teacher Welfare Survey 


ARLY last month 15,000 question- 

naires were mailed to teachers in an 
effort to secure information about salary 
trends and other teacher problems. Re- 
turns have been coming in slowly and 
they are being tabulated as fast as they 
are received. A tentative xeport based 
upon such data as have been received 
will be prepared soon for those who are 
interested. A card or a letter to this of- 
fice will bring to the writer such infor- 
mation as we have been able to secure. 
In the meantime, teachers who have re- 
ceived blanks are urged to return them 
at an early date. If data are to be reliable 
they must be based on a large number 
of returns. 




















What Shall We Mark on Report Cards? 


By P. H. FALK 
Principal of the Stoughton High School 


O LONG as there is no agreement as to 
either means or ends in education there is 
little hope for unanimity of opinion as to 

what should be marked on a report card,— 
which must necessarily be a resultant of both 
means and ends. Apparently the problem is 
frequently dismissed with the belief that it does 
not make much difference; that the vital work 
is done regardless of whether it is reported. 
Perhaps this is true. We do, however, have 
some evidence which indicates that marks and 
report cards might make some differences in 
outcomes. Thorndike says, “How many and 
how hard things a man can learn or do are 
largely decided by original nature, but within 
these limits, what he learns or does is largely a 
matter of what he is stimulated to do and re- 
warded for doing.’ 

Ideally, probably the joy of mastery and 
achievement and love of learning should be 
ample stimulation and reward. And we should 
strive toward that end. We are, however, a 
long way from the goal. We have ample evi- 
dence that not only in the lower grades and in 
the high school, but, as is frequently pointed 
out, even in our graduate schools, marks are a 
very potent stimulus to action. Psychology rec- 
ognizes the place of extraneous rewards and 
stimuli and advises us to use the highest type 
that gets results, with a view toward removing 
the ‘‘scaffolding” as soon as possible. 


If the report card is to be a periodic message 
between the school and home regarding what is 
happening at school, and if it cannot register 
all that occurs, it should include those things 
that are regarded as most important. Acknowl- 
edging that practice does and perhaps should 
lag somewhat behind progressive theory, a pro- 
fession that can blandly teach and reward un- 
der the Seven Cardinal Objectives substantially 
the same material that was the gateway to for- 
mal discipline a generation previous, does not 
take its objectives very seriously. Is it not time 
we become honest with ourselves and the pub- 
lic and either begin to practice what we pro- 
fess, or, if it can not be done, profess what we 
practice? No matter how much we talk about 
the “good life,” as long as we mark and pro- 


’Thorndike, Edw. L., Work and Fatigue—Indi- 
vidual Differences, pp. 309-310. 
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mote, and censure and reward in terms of tra- 
ditional subject matter we need not be sur- 
prised if pupils look askance at our idealism. 


For the past three years we at Stoughton 
have been giving lip service, at least, to the 
following principles: 


1. “That the purpose of the high school (in 
so far as possible) is to help (all) the boys 
and girls of high school age (in Stoughton) do 
better the things they are going to do anyway, 
and if possible, help them to select a higher 
type of activity than they otherwise would.” 
(Briggs) 

2. That the greatest thing we can do for 
our pupils is to endeavor to help them to help 
themselves. 

3. That the essence of equality in a Democ- 
racy lies not in the fallacy that all are equal in 
every respect but rather in equality of oppor- 
tunity and “alternate leaderships.” (Miller) 

4, That as to the relative importance of char- 
acter and scholarship, both are vital. Char- 
acter without intelligence is pitiful and intelli 
gence without character is vicious. 

5. That since we have many pupils whose 
interests and abilities lie elsewhere than in the 
field of higher scholastic attainment, the high 
school should be more than a college prepara- 
tory institution. 

6. That for those whose interests and abili- 
ties are such as will warrant their going to col- 
lege, the high school should provide the most 
effective preparation possible. 

7. That colleges need definite marks in schol- 
arship which indicate actual achievement in the 
specific subjects. 

8. That the high school ought not necessarily 
to fail pupils who are unable to attain mini- 
mum college entrance requirements in scholar- 
ship. 

9. That the high school is justified in gradu- 
ating pupils who are not qualified for college. 

10. That recognition should be given for 
certain desirable habits of work and conduct. 


11. That although it is difficult to measure 
some of these “effort” traits, parents are en- 
titled to know what the teacher thinks about 
the degree to which each pupil possesses them. 
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12. That all pupils are entitled to a contact 
with the great fields of learning even though 
they may not be able in the allotted time to 
master a sufficient quantity of the subject to per- 
mit a successful continuation of it in college. 


Over a year ago we realized that the report 
card in use at the time did not adequately re- 
flect the above general principles. A commit- 
tee of teachers under the chairmanship of Mr. 
E. C. Comstock set to work to find such a card. 
We secured the cards in use by some forty of 
the larger cities in the United States. The two 
cards that came nearest to what we had in mind 
were the one by Fowlkes and the one in use at 
the University of Wisconsin High School. By 
combining certain features of each with ideas 
from other sources, the following marks and 
interpretation are now in use: 


ACHIEVEMENT 


A—Very much above average 

B—Above average 

C—Average 

D—Given to a pupil who tries and 
masters some of the work. 
(Passing but not recommended 
to college. 

F—Given to a pupil who does not try, 
could accomplish more but does 
not. 

EFFORT 
Rank No. 1. Satisfactory 

a. Is prompt in completing all forms 

of work. 

b. Does more than is required. 

c. Always willing to try. 

d. Depends on himself. 

e. Always shows consideration and 

courtesy towards others. 
Rank No. 2. Fair (Needs improvement) 

a. Is not always prompt in completing 

work. 

b. Seldom does more than is required. 

c. Not always willing to try. 

d. At times does not depend on him- 

self. 

e. Usually shows consideration and 

courtesy towards others. 
Rank No. 3. Unsatisfactory (Needs immediate 
attention ) 

a. Rarely completes work on time. 

b. Very seldom does more than is re- 

quired. 

c. Usually unwilling to try. 

d. Very seldom depends on himself. 

e. Shows very little consideration or 

courtesy towards others. 


The marks in achievement, with the excep- 
tion of the mark of “D,” are, as far as possi- 
ble, marks indicative of actual accomplishment 
in the specific subjects. They do not include 


character traits except in so far as they influence 
achievement. The mark of “A” means that the 
work done is of a distinctly superior quality— 
perhaps in the upper ten percent of high 
school pupils. ““B’ students are in approxi- 
mately the twenty-five percent to thirty per- 
cent below the ‘‘A” group, and the “C’’ pupils 
constitute about the next lower forty percent. 
The mark of “D’” (Passing but not recom- 
mended for college) represents varying amounts 
of achievement below the college recommenda- 
tion level. It is primarily a reward for honest, 
conscientious effort (Rank No. 1) by pupils 
who by endowment or interest are, in a particu- 
lar subject, at present unable to attain a mini- 
mum college recommendation level in the al- 
lotted time. This does not mean that by spend- 
ing more time, or by more efficient methods of 
work, the level could not be attained. But it 
does mean that at present, at least, the quality 
of work done is not such that advance work in 
this subject could be pursued with success. 

The qualities selected as indicative of effort 
by no means include all desirable qualities. 
The committee felt, however, that those se- 
lected are vital to any kind of task or social 
working group. The school aims to have every 
pupil ranked number one in effort in all sub- 
jects. Number two indicates a fair amount or 
degree of the qualities listed but needs im- 
provement. Number three is in the same cate- 
gory as the Failure in achievement. It is a call 
for a conference with the parent. 


No doubt our attempt to have our report 
card reflect our guiding principles is incom- 
plete, inadequate, inconsistent, and superficial. 
It is still in the experimental stage. Probably 
the next move will be to grant certain privileges 
to pupils who rank number one in effort. Per- 
haps another will be for each teacher to itemize 
more specifically the qualities listed under ‘‘ef- 
fort.’’ But, in spite of deficiencies, and a con- 
sciousness of them, we hope we have made at 
least a feeble start. 





Whatsoever things are true, 
Whatsoever things are honest, 
Whatsoever things are just, 
Whatsoever things are pure, 
Whatsoever: things are lovely, 
Whatsoever things are of good report; 
If there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things. 
-St. Paul 











The Large Unit in History— 
the Assignment’ 


By Burr W. PHILLIPS 
Wisconsin High School, Madison 


S WE learn more about the psychology 

of individual differences, we are more 

and more impressed with the necessity 
of making provision for the needs of pupils of 
varying capacities. A good point of departure 
is the assignment. The assignment must be 
made in such a way as to challenge the abili- 
ties of the gifted student without discouraging 
the slow boy or girl. Undoubtedly the real 
teacher has always done something of the sort; 
but experience and observation would seem to 
indicate that most teachers still plan the as- 
signment with the “average” pupil in mind, 
while their daily procedure is so formalized 
and so impeded by a number of outworn peda- 
gogical superstitions that the result is almost 
bound to be what has aptly been termed “‘stan- 
dardized mediocrity’. 

In the Wisconsin High School our main en- 
deavor has ‘been to evolve a procedure which 
will challenge to the utmost the gifted pupil, 
while at the same time and im the same group 
the slower student is given ample incentive to 
work ahead at his own speed. The sharing of 
differences plays an important part in such a 
procedure, as it does in any organized society ; 
consequently we are not very enthusiastic over 
plans which would segregate pupils on the 
basis of their respective I. Q.’s. Even if it were 
advisable, such segregation is practicable only 
in the large school, and that means compara- 
tively few. To provide for individual differ- 
ences within the group, to train individulas 
who are able to work ahead, on their own ini- 
tiative, and up to capacity, has been the main 
objective in our experimental teaching.? 


1This article is the second of a series and 
should be interpreted in accordance with the 
principles suggested in the introductory article on 
“The History Teacher and Experimental Teach- 
ing,” printed in the January number of the 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
2For a more extensive treatment of the Wis- 
consin High School procedure, see the following: 
Miller, H. LL. Directing Study. Scribner’s, 1922. 
Creative Learning and Teaching. Scribner's, 


1927. 

Miller, H. L., and Hargreaves, R. T. The Self-Di- 
rected School. Scribner’s, 1925. 

Phillips, B. W. “The History Assignment: A 
Suggested Classroom Procedure,” in The 
Historical Outlook, XVII, No. 7 (Nov., 1926.) 
“The Assignment of the Large Unit of Work: 
The Overview,” in The Historical Outlook, 
XIX, No. 5 (May 1928). 

Johnson, Ruth M. “Providing for Individual 
Differences,” in The Historical Outlook, XIX, 
No. 8 (Dec., 1923). 
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To define our objectives in the experimental 
teaching which we are doing in our history 
classes, we must go a step further and con- 
sider the nature of our subject. Concepts fun- 
damental to any understanding of history are 
those of change, continuity, and development. 
We study history not merely by memorizing 
the facts which appear on the surface, but by 
tracing and understanding the movements of 
which the facts are symptoms. This does not 
mean that the pupil is not to learn the facts of 
history. “No fact, no history!’ is a statement 
which should serve as a corrective to many 
teachers who are reacting so violently to an 
over-emphasis on the factual that they tend to 
disregard the facts of history entirely.? But 
facts have little significance unless their his- 
torical setting is understood. And usually that 
historical setting is a great historical move- 
ment or development, although at times it may 
mean a cross-sectional study of a civilization 
or of an institution. One of the primary ob- 
jectives in the study of history is the ability 
to trace understandingly the great movements 
of history, plus a sympathetic understanding of 
institutions and civilizations which will help 
explain our present social order. 

With this inquiry as to the nature of the 
subject we are teaching, and with this state- 
ment of one of the primary objectives of his- 
torical study, we have an important cue to the 
form which the history assignment will take. 
The assignment will be made in terms of the 
larger unit,—the movement, or period, or in- 
stitution. The classroom procedure from day 
to day will progress in terms of the larger unit. 
The immediate goal, as far as the subject is 
concerned, will be the mastery of the unit; we 
have defined “‘mastery’’ to mean “‘the ability to 
see and understand the movement, epoch, or 
institution, in all its significant aspects and re- 
lations, plus the ability to talk or write co- 
herently about it.” Such a definition of course 
implies the ability to see the unit in its rela- 
tion to other units and to the whole of his- 
tory. No movement or institution can be taught 
in complete isolation. 





*For a sound evaluation of the importance of 
facts in history, see Professor Carl Stephenson's 
“Facts in History,” in The Historical Outlook. 
XIX, No. 7 (Nov., 1928). 
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Individual Differences 


The nature of our subject, then, gives us the 
cue to the main outlines of our procedure. A 
consideration of the problem of individual dif- 
ferences will provide the key to its details, and 
particularly to the special form which the as- 
signment will take. 


We find it necessary to consider three groups 
of pupils of three “levels” of ability: those 
who, working up to capacity, are able to do 
little more than arrive at a bare understand- 
ing of the unit; the gifted pupils for whom 
mastery of the unit will mean a very rich and 
full comprehension, and whose work will often 
show the beginnings of real scholarship; and 
the larger group who are neither slow nor par- 
ticularly gifted, and for whom mastery will 
mean varying degrees of enrichment and of 
both extensive and intensive study. From the 
first group, the “C’” level, we require a mas- 
tery of the material which is absolutely neces- 
sary for an understanding of the unit; this will 
frequently mean little more than textbook 
work, although usually the textbook in itself 
will not furnish sufficient incentive for even 
the slaw pupil. The “C’’ level assignment will 
represent the basic or common essentials for 
the work required of every pupil in the class. 
For the “B” and “A” levels it is necessary to 
provide materials and suggestions for a pro- 
gressive extension and enrichment of the com- 
mon essentials. This extension, particularly for 
the ‘A’’ level work, must be qualitative rather 
than quantitative; an emphasis upon the — 
tative is quite necessary to offset the tendency 
of many gifted students to work rapidly but 
superficially, and to mistake an ability to read 
rapidly for real scholarship. 

There is no one way of planning the inde- 
terminate, or three-level assignment. Nor is 
there any particular sanctity inherent in the 
three levels. Some teachers get excellent re- 
sults with two levels of work; others increase 
the number to four. The thing to remember is 
that the “‘levels’” themselves are merely con- 
venient artificial devices, and that within each 
level there are individual pupils working at 
varying rates of speed. 

Aside from keeping in mind the underlying 
principles and the philosophy of the procedure, 
no two teachers will plan the three-level as- 
signment in exactly the same way. That is why 
we hesitate to send out sample assignments. So 
much depends upon. the preparation of the in- 
dividual teacher, her classroom equipment, the 


materials available, the community, and the 
make-up of the class. One teacher will care- 
fully block out three detailed assignments with 
specific questions and references. In this case 
each assignment will include the common es- 
sentials, so that the “A” or “B” pupil will at- 
tack his own assignment at once without hav- 
ing to do the “C” assignment first. Such a 
plan has the virtue of being definite; there is 
the danger that it may become over-organized 
and too limiting, leaving very little to pupil 
initiative, thus violating a fundamental princ- 
ple in our procedure. Another teacher may in- 
clude in the guidance sheet a graded list of 
references, indicating which ones belong to the 
various levels. No attempt is made to draw ar- 
bitrary lines between the levels of work or to 
block out the levels. Emphasis is placed upon 
pupil responsibility and upon the quality of 
the work done; quantitative extension comes 
as a by-product. As long as the pupil knows 
what to do next and has kept constantly before 
him a high ideal of mastery, such a plan will 
work. It will certainly fail if there is any 
vagueness in the pupil’s mind as to what he is 
to do, or if the emphasis is shifted to a mere 
quantitative extension. No matter how care- 
fully the mechanics of such an assignment are 
worked out, its success will always depend 
upon the extent to which each teacher has mas- 
tered the principles and objectives of such a 
procedure, and his ability to adapt the proce- 
dure to the needs of his pupils and the mate- 
rials which he has to work with. 


Because a sympathetic understanding of ba- 
sic principles should precede any attempt to 
outline a technique in detail, we have ap. 
proached the subject of the large unit assign- 
ment from two points of view which are abso- 
lutely fundamental. We have suggested that 
the use of the large unit as a basis for the study 
of history is in harmony with the nature of our 
subject; and we have seen in the differentiated 
large unit assignment a medium for providing 
for individual differences within the group. We 
have also suggested a body of principles which 
must be borne in mind in planning such an 
assignment. In another paper the procedure 
which we employ in teaching the large unit in 
history will be described. 





Take a tip from mature. Man’s ears aren't 
made to shut; his mouth is. 
—Publishers Syndicate 











The Fog Warning--by Winslow Homer 


An Interpretation 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
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The Fog Warning 


Mo who follow the sea dread fog, It 


obscures all landmarks; it shuts out the 

sun, moon, and stars; it walls in the 
boat or the ship so that nothing can be seen 
in any direction. One craft is then likely to 
run down another almost without warning. 

When a fog occurs in mid-ocean even the 
great transatlantic liners slow down, and blow 
their ship-shaking bass horns every few min- 
utes as a signal to other ships. They do not 
intend to ram another ship, or to be run into 
themselves. 

Sometimes the fog covers but a small area 
of the sea. Then it can be seen in the distance 
as a gray fog bank, along the horizon. Some- 
times it lifts, into the upper air. Sometimes it 
“burns off,” dissipated by the hot sun. Some- 
times the whole bank moves along the sea, 
driven by the wind. After a calm, when the 
breeze begins to blow again, big tatters of fog 
stream out from the upper part of the bank, as 
shown in the picture. This is a warning that 
the fog is beginning to move. The ominous 
gtay flames show to the practiced eye the di- 
rection the fog will take. 
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Winslow Homer 


Winslow Homer pictures a fisherman in a 
dory. He has caught a big halibut, and is row- 
ing back to the ship which you see in the dis- 
tance. He is probably one of several men re- 
turning from the fishing grounds. 

Suddenly the fog bank gives warning. The 
fog is coming. The fisherman sees its dark 
menace sweeping down upon him, threatening 
to smother him beneath its gray opaque veil. 
It is a critical time. He gauges the distance of 
the fog, its direction and speed. He sees his 
sole salvation from it in the mother ship, 
awaiting him now with sails hoisted. Can he 
reach the schooner before the fog overwhelms 
it and shuts it from sight? If he loses the race, 
he must toss for hours in his tiny craft upon 
the fog laden waters, with no knowledge of 
where he drifts. Can he beat the fog, and win 
through to safety? Or will the fog beat him, 
and send him drifting alone across the vast 
welter of the deep? A grim race indeed our 
fisherman has before him. 

Winslow Homer saw in this anxious mo- 
ment something beautiful. The dark green and 
violet of the sea, the violet and light green of 
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the sky, the dull orange of the fisherman and 
his dory, the pearly white of the fish and of 
the foam, so for him a lovely harmony of 
colors. 

But he saw something more. He saw the wit 
and the skill of man pitted against the vast 
powers of nature, and, on the whole, success- 
fully. In the age-long battle, little man has 


survived, and is slowly but surely winning do- 
minion over all things physical. Nature seems 
to be, at heart, on his side, and always gives 
him warning—if he has the eye to see it. 


An old prophet once wrote, “Anoint thine 
eyes with salve, that thou mayest see.” What 
do you suppose he meant by that? 





A Dangerous Weapon 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 
Division of Parent Education, Western Reserve University 


ROM nearly every school the rod has gone 
F and its going marks a milestone in hu- 

man progress. But a more powerful means 
of torture still is here. It is the teacher’s tongue, 
which, sharper than a two-edged sword, some- 
times stabs children, leaving wounds that 
never heal. 

Some teachers frequently employ this 
weapon. It is always handy, it calls for little 
or no effort, it seems to bring results, and its 
use affords the teacher a subtle satisfaction. 

The tongue is so convenient, and its use in 
“discipline” is so nearly automatic, that only 
by effort does a teacher keep from using it 
when punishment by the tongue is desirable. 
A notebook containing all the disapprovals of 
individual children, all the scoldings of the 
class by every teacher of a given building over 
a period of a week, would.have to be pretty 
big. The size of some individual contributions 
would be enormous. 

Teachers, like parents, often find themselves 
giving admonition and advice in a whining, 
scolding voice. Such efforts at reform don’t do 
what they are supposed to do. Sermons which 
are scolded are not heard. Children, like adults, 
learn to close their ears to things they do not 
like to hear. They learn also to lose respect 
for those who often say such things. “Let ‘er 
go” is the child’s attitude toward the whining, 
scolding teacher. 

The good results from tongue tortures are, 
no doubt, greatly overestimated. Sometimes 
they substitute for physical pain, sometimes 
they distract the child. The teacher who scolds 
often is likely to speak most of the time with 
a loud, shrill voice. God pity the child who 
for a whole day, five days a week, must be ex- 
posed to such annoyance. 

The kindergarten teacher, as a basal part 
of her training, learns to speak softly but dis- 
tinctly. One cannot imagine a kindergarten 


teacher shouting and yelling at children. But 
one does not have to stretch one’s fancy to 
imagine a teacher of the third, or sixth, or 
tenth grade speaking to a pupil in unpleasant 
tones. 

If, as teachers, we are eager to develop like- 
able personalities in our pupils we may help 
them if we cultivate in ourselves better voices; 
if we learn to speak less loudly, in a lower 
pitch but more distinctly. 

The child is called upon to recite. He feels 
compelled to try to make an answer. If he 
dares to say he does not know, back comes a 
tongue at him to tell him he’s a liar. ‘“Think, 
Thomas, think” he is commanded. If he an- 
swers wrong he may be ridiculed. His teacher 
may utter a remark designed to crush the child, 
or she may drop a word announcing that class- 
mates may make fun of him. In any such in- 
stances the child cannot be nearly comfortable 
when called upon to recite. He cannot concen- 
trate, cannot think clearly, or express himself 
effectively. 

Teachers of adolescent children seem most 
inclined to resort to sarcasm and ridicule. Per- 
haps they do so because children of this age are 
very easily wounded, their feelings are easily 
hurt. When a teacher takes a “dig” at a pupil, 
that teacher gets a “kick’’ out of it. She feels 
that she has caused something. Her sense of 
self-importance is enlarged. She has done some- 
thing. She has hurt the child “internally,” per- 
haps eternally; for he may never wholly re- 
cover from the injury. When a teacher tam- 
pers with a child’s feelings she is taking a tre- 
mendous risk. She may prove a menace to the 
children of her class. Too bad it is that ways 
cannot be found to retire on pension those 
teachers who seem unlikely to learn to guard 
their tongues and to use tolerable voices, and 
those teachers who seem unable to work in the 
classroom without wounding children’s feelings. 











Herbert Hoover and Education 


By LYLE W. ASHBY 


Division of Publications, National Education Association 


HE new president is a real friend of edu- 
cation. Throughout Mr. Hoover's life 
his inherent humanitarian instincts have 

made him a friend of humanity, especially of 
childhood. By profession an engineer, he has 
been eminently successful in that field. In the 
field of human engineering his achievements 
are yet greater. He understands and speaks the 
needs of the nation, not only in terms of 
money and economics, but also of the home 
and the school. 

Speaking at West Branch, Iowa, of the edu- 
cation and opportunity provided him by his 
country, he said, “This country gave me, as it 
gives every boy and girl, a chance. It gave me 
schooling, independence of action, opportunity 
for service and honor. In no other land could 
a boy from a country village, without inherit- 
ance or influential friends, look forward with 
unbounded hope. My whole life has taught me 
what America means. I am indebted to my 
country beyond any human power to repay.” 

His belief in the importance.of education he 
summarized in Good Housekeeping for June 
1928 when he stated, “Our education is the 
central powerhouse of our whole system.” 
Again in the same article, ‘Our school business 
is the business—fundamentally—that has made 
us what we are.” 

As to the value of this system, Mr. Hoover, 
speaking before the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on February 25, 1926, declared, 
“If we were to suppress our educational system 
for a single generation the equipment would 
decay, most of our people would die of star- 
vation, and intellectually and spiritually we 
would slip back four thousand years in human 
progress. We could recover the loss of any 
other big business in a few years, but not this 
one. 

In the same speech he stated his belief that 
social values outrank economic values. “I 
would be one of the last people in the world 
to belittle the importance of the exact knowl- 
edge that teachers impart to their pupils—as 
an engineer I set a high value upon precise in- 
formation—but knowledge, however exact, is 
secondary to a trained mind and serves no use- 
ful purpose unless it is the servant of an am- 
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bitious mind, a sound character, and an ideal- 
istic spirit. Social values outrank economic 
values. Economic gains, even scientific gains, 
are worse than useless if they accrue to a peo- 
ple unfitted by trained character to use, and 
not abuse them.” 

Speaking of the character of the teacher in 
the same address in near classic phrases he 
pointed out that, “The public school teacher 
cannot live apart; he cannot separate his teach- 
ing from his daily walk and conversation. He 
lives among his pupils during school hours and 
among them He their parents all the time. He 
is peculiarly a public character under the most 
searching scrutiny of watchful and critical eyes. 
His life is an open book. His habits are known 
to all. His office, like that of a minister of re- 
ligion, demands of him an exceptional stand- 
ard of conduct. And how rarely does a teacher 
fall below that standard! It is truly remarkable, 
I think, that so vast an army of people—ap- 
proximately eight hundred thousand—so uni- 
formly meets its obligations, so effectively does 
its job, so decently behaves itself, as to be al- 
most utterly inconspicuous in a sensation lov- 
ing country. It implies a wealth of character, 
of tact, of patience, of quiet competence, to 
achieve such a record.” 

President Hoover believes that health, edu- 
cation, and character must go hand in hand. 
Before the annual meeting of the American 
Child Hygiene Association at St. Louis in Oc- 
tober 1920, he said, ‘‘The nation as a whole 
has the obligation of such measures toward its 
children as will yield them an equal opportu- 
nity at their start in life. This responsibility 
and duty is not based alone upon human as- 
pirations but it is also based on the necessity 
to secure physical, mental, and moral health, 
economic and social progress by the nation. 
Every child delinquent in body, education, or 
character is a charge upon the community it- 
self. The children of strong physique, of sound 
education and character, are the army with 
which we must march to progress.” 

Emphasizing the need for weaving character 
through and through our curriculum, Mr. 
Hoover, writing in The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association for March 1923, 
stated, ““While vocational training is obviously 
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necessary and the cultivation of the mind in 
the finer flowers of civilization is of impor- 
tance, yet the creation of character and ideals 
is greater than all.” Also, ‘The productive 
capacity of machinery can be increased more 
through improvement in the character and 
training of its personnel than through new in- 
vention.” 

His campaign speeches frequently gave voice 
to his attitude toward education. At St. Louis 
he said, “There should be no child . . . who 
does not have opportunity for education from 
the kindergarten to the university.” At New- 
ark, New Jersey: “If we maintain free and 
universal education . . . our supply of leader- 
ship will stream forward of its own impulse.” 
In Elizabethtown, New Jersey: “‘It is absolutely 
essential to the moral development and the en- 
larged opportunity of the boys and girls in ev- 
ery home that we increasingly strengthen our 
public school system and our institutions of 
higher learning.” 

Before the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on February 25, 1926, he threw 
the challenge of a swiftly progressing world 
to teachers and school administrators, saying, 
“Our public school system cannot stand still 
in the form and character of its instruction— 
it must move forward with every advance in 
knowledge and it must erect additional bul- 
warks against every new malign social force. 
You are permitted but a short term of years in 
which to infiltrate a mass of ideas into each 
succeeding generation. Therefore our school 
system must utilize its intellectual and human 
material to the very best advantage.” 


The educational philosophy of Mr. Hoover 
is in accord with the thinking of the leading 
educators of the country who are urging the 
exchange of new schools for old, of useful 
knowledge for worn out curriculums, cf free- 
dom for bondage, of joy for drudgery, and of 
useful education for all the children of all the 
people. 

Few men in America have done as much for 
children as Herbert Hoover and few under- 
stand them and their needs in scientific, social, 
and national aspects, as does our new president. 





It was Gladstone who said: ‘The most dis- 
tinguished professional men bear witness, with 
an overwhelming authority, in favor of a course 
of education in which to train the mind shall 
be the first object, and to stock it, the second.” 


World Federation of Education 


ORE than five thousand participants are 

expected to attend the conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
to be held at Geneva July 25—August 4. 

The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations is spiritual but non-sectarian, civic but 
non-political. It joins the educational forces of 
the world through the leaders of all countries. 
It seeks not to standardize education in the 63 
sovereign countries, but to find those elements 
of education which are universal and apply 
them to the good of all nations. It is a great 
cooperative movement for good, believing that 
as the children are taught, so the future will be. 

At the close of the Great War, there was a 
universal desire to find some common ground 
upon which the nations could get together. 
The nations could not come together on po- 
litical, economic, or religious grounds. Where, 
then, could they meet? The National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States believed 
that education was the one great constructive 
force which should be utilized to advance the 
status of civilization. This organization in- 
structed its Committee on Foreign Relations to 
prepare a program for a world conference on 
education. The conference was held in July 
1923, in San Francisco, and was attended by 
about 600 delegates from 60 countries. It was 
decided that biennial conferences should be 
held. 

The program of the 1929 conference is 
planned on an international scale. Beside the 
section meetings, there will be several plenary 
sessions in which speakers of world-wide re- 
nown will address the conference. In addition, 
there will be practical exhibitions to illustrate 
the work of most of these sections. Visits to 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations and 
the International Labor Office will be planned. 
Close cooperation of these two bodies in the 
general program will be of great value to all 
members of the conference. 

Registrations for those wishing to attend the 
conference must be at the International Bureau 
of Education before June 1. A committee on 
billeting will see that everyone is housed in 
the most comfortable manner possible. Dormi- 
tories will be set up to take care of those who 
wish to attend with the least expense. A de- 
tailed program and full information may be 
had by applying directly to the International 
Bureau of Education, 44. Rue des Maraichers, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 











From One Old Timer to Another 


Dear Oldtimer: 

The other day a prominent citizen of our 
community said that teachers should stay out of 
politics. He was, of course, repeating a stereo- 
type which you have heard again and again. 
Perhaps those who think about it—but you 
know to what lengths people will go to avoid 
thinking—have a notion that politics is some- 
thing sinister, a crooked and dangerous thing 
born “in Stygian cave forlorn.” From such con- 
taminating influences teachers must be free, 
and if possible ignorant. Another group prob- 
ably feels that a teacher’s place is in the class- 
room and in its cloistered innocence she should 
seclude herself. Anyway, a teacher and politics 
must not mix. 

I take my politics with a pinch of humor, 
complete resignation, and by turns a childlike 
faith and a Menckenian cynicism. I read edi- 
torials, listen to radio addresses, occasionally 
look at the Congressional Record, check up on 
my representatives in the Legislature and Con- 
gress, and wonder at their seriousness. Once in 
a while I get excited about the machinery of 
government and the engineers who operate it, 
but generally I take it calmly enough. I always 
vote—generally on the losing side—, I pay my 
taxes uncomplainingly, and usually vote for 
public improvements, knowing that my inter- 
ests are bound up with those of the community 
in which I live. When I’ve done these things 
it seems to me that I really have been in 
politics. 

How a teacher can keep out of governmental 
problems is beyond me. She teaches citizen- 
ship. Shall she practice it in a vacuum? She 
pays taxes. Shall she surrender her right to 
register approval or disapproval of the ways 
in which public money is handled? She be- 
lieves in peace. Shall she not have an opinion 
on the League of Nations, World Court, or 
Multilateral treaties? She has convictions on 
the liquor problem, social inequalities, eco- 
nomic questions, law enforcement, and a host 
of local questions. Is she to renounce all opin- 
ions because she teaches school? 

That in matters of controversy a teacher 
should not force opinions upon her classes is 
granted. That she should not be offensively 
militant in public discussion is probably equally 
clear. But if a teacher is a decent citizen she 
will have convictions and she will act upon 
them. She will vote, and if she feels that it is 
necessary she will actively and enthusiastically 
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support her cause in every legitimate way. If 
they are good citizens teachers should be and 
must be in politics. 

There has grown up a very unfavorable con- 
notation around the word politics. When it is 
interpreted as meaning exploitation, or dishon- 
esty, or graft, or organized greed, of course it 
is unspeakable. And no teacher wants to be or 
will be a party to any such practices. But how, 
pray, can she help destroy this without being 
active and aggressive on the side of honor 
and intelligence and decency? 

Sometimes methods which are labelled ‘‘po- 
litical” are used to achieve results. The end 
seems to justify the means and often the end 
is not a worthy one. If ‘political’ implies 
trades, deals, subterfuge, chicanery and plot- 
ting, then all that has been said against it is 
weak enough. But if we mean announcing a 
position, stating reasons, pointing out probable 
results, endeavoring to bring about victory for 
them, I for one can see nothing reprehensible 
about such practices merely because they ap- 
ply to our common problems. Can you justify 
the mind that, holding base methods fair for 
the achievement of even desirable ends, criti- 
cizes a teacher for using honorable means of 
achieving honorable ends? I can’t, to save me, 
and I think it is high time to rescue politics 
and political from the gutter, the sewer, and 
garbage of life, and place them where they be- 
long—among the honorable words of the lan- 
guage. And what greater service could a 
teacher render than to be a part of the purify- 
ing process. 

If this spring the legislature submits to the 
voters an amendment to raise their salaries | 
hope we can have the endorsement of the 
teachers. Five hundred dollars won’t pay the 
living expenses of a legislator for the session, 
and he’s out his time. It isn’t right to require 
a man to make this sort of sacrifice to serve the 
state. True, sessions are too long, and time is 
wasted; but with a session even half as long, 
the allowance is utterly inadequate. We should 
make it possible for any person to aspire to the 
legislature whether he has money or not. 


Now I’ve expressed my opinion, hoping that 
you will agree and that you will vote as | 
shall if I get an opportunity. In which sense 
is this political? 

Sincerely yours, 
John Schoolmaster 
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Bills Before the Legislature 


By A STAFF MEMBER 
Summary of Bills Introduced to Date 


The legislature has been in session two and 
one-half months. Many matters have come be- 
fore it in the form of bills and resolutions. 
Some of the bills have been printed. Others 
were introduced by title only. The following is 
a summary of measures presented to date: 


Bills Relating to Rural Schools: 


24-A; provides for a four year term of office for 
county superintendents. Passed the As- 
sembly. For obvious reasons it should 
be adopted. 

65-A; permits boards to pay rent for children in 
lieu of transportation. Passage recom- 
mended. 

128-A; permits boards to pay tuition in another 
district in lieu of transportation. Pass- 
age recommended. 

162-A; provides for distribution of county insti- 
tute fund on the basis of one hundred 
dollars to each county, the balance in 
proportion to the number of teachers in 
the county. 

183-A; provides that the county board may re- 
quire the county superintendent to keep 
offices at the county seat. 

14-S; provides for two years of high school work 
in rural schools. Amendment provides 
for no additional teacher. Adopted. 

82-S; provides that contracts shall not be made 
with teachers until after the annual dis- 
trict meeting. Indefinite postponement 
recommended. 

83-S; would permit children to attend any com- 
mon school without. tuition. Indefinite 
postponement recommended. 


Bills Relating to High School Aid: 


306-A; provides high school aid to the extent of 
one-half total sum paid for salaries and 
cost of books and supplies. 

338-A; provides for state aid for open air classes 
for physically sub-stanglard children. 

124-S; provides cigarette tax for state aid for free 
high schools. 

173-S; provides state aid to high schools from 
cigarette tax on the basis of twenty-five 
dollars, multiplied by the daily pupil 
attendance. Indefinite postponement rec- 
ommended. 


Bills Affecting Vocational Schools: 


25-A; reducing compulsory school age law from 
18 to 16. Indefinite postponement. 

172-A; provides for sending pupils from one com- 
munity to vocational school in another 
community and paying tuition therefor. 
Passage recommended. 

365-A; provides for a referendum on the elim- 
ination of established vocational schools 
upon the petition of electors equal in 
number to 20% of the votes cast for 
mayor at the last city election, and for 


the abandonment and discontinuance of 
such school providing a majority of 
votes cast shall be in favor of abandon- 
ment. 

45-S; provides that vocational boards shall hire 
teachers whose qualifications shall 
subject to the approval of the state 
board. Passed Senate. 

46-S; authorizes vocational boards to borrow 
school funds to erect school buildings, 
teacherages, school sites, etc. Hearing 
held, substitute amendment No. 1 of- 
fered. Provides for appointment of 
board of vocational education by mayor 
to be confirmed by common council and 
provides budget be submitted to com- 
mon council, which has authority to 
levy such tax as deemed advisable. Pass- 
age recommended. 

183-S; eliminates eight hour week requirement 
for 16 to 18 year-olds. 

Bills Affecting School Boards: 

122-A; makes appointment or election of school 
board members optional with common 
council. 

190-A; establishes state workmen’s pension fund 
for paying liability of school district. 

240-A; provides school boards in cities of first 
class shall be elected by assembly dis- 
tricts. 

118-S; repeals statute which requires state super- 
intendent to send copies of book lists 
and prices to superintendents and clerks. 
Indefinite postponement recommended. 

Bills Affecting the Curriculum: 

153-A; adds music. Passage recommended. 

310-A; provides for the reading of portions of the 
Bible in schools. 

149-S; provides for reading portions of the Bible 
in schools. Indefinite postponement rec- 
ommended. 

184-S; eliminates physical education and super- 
vised playground work in one and two- 
room schools. 

Bills Affecting Holidays: 

98-A; adds Armistice Day, November 11, to the 
list of holidays. 

236-A; designates October 12 as Columbus Day. 
Indefinite postponement recommended. 
Reconsidered and engrossed. 

341-A; provides the following holidays: January 
1, February 22, May 30, July 4, Octo- 
ber 12, December 25, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, primary election and 
election days, half hoiidays at primary 
for city officers. 

346-A; designates October 9 as Leif Ericson Day. 

232-S; provides that October 9 shall be desig- 
nated as Leif Ericson Day. 


Other Bills: 


81-S; would amend the present law permitting 
boards to allow teachers to attend in- 
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stitutes and conventions without loss of 
salary “provided it did not interrupt 
school,” which virtually would elim- 
inate attendance at institutes and con- 
ventions during the school year. 
Amended by permitting attendance for 
not more than four days during the 
school year. Passed Senate. 


34-S; transferring powers and authority of an- 
nuity board and retirement fund boards 
to state superintendent. 

334-A; requiring school attendance for children 
between ages of 14 and 16 in all cities 
for the period of the school year. 


290-A; provides for academic instruction for crip- 
pled children in hospitals. 

278-A; requires principals to report names of all 
children between ages of 7 and 18. The 
law previously required the names of 
children between 7 and 16. 

58-A; provides for the distribution of legislative 
bills to schools. Indefinitely postponed. 
Substitute amendment offered which 
provides for sending bills and joint 
resolutions to high schools (upon re- 
quest). 

63-A; to make the Blue Book more useful as a 
textbook in civics. Indefinite postpone- 
ment recommended. Amendment No. 1 
offered and received. Re-referred. 

208-S; provides ‘salary of $7000 for -seate-super- 
intendent and other state officers. 

237-A; the so-called “Children’s Code.” Exten- 
sive hearing held. 

357-A; regulating the method of payment of 
school bills where the city treasurer is 
also treasurer of the school district. 

359-A; provides that the state superintendent shall 
license all teachers for the public schools 
of the state and make such rules and 
regulations and subscribe such standards 
as he shall deem necessary. 

360-A; provides for certification of graduates of 
county rural normal schools by the state 
superintendent upon presentation of a 
certificate of graduation from a rural 
normal school course of two years be- 
yond high school. 

363-A; provides for compulsory attendance of 
children between seven and_ sixteen 
years in cities of second, third, and 
fourth class for not less than six months 
in each year. 

233-S; requires a first aid kit in public, private, 
and parochial schools. 

Superintendents, principals, and _ teachers 

may secure detailed information at their public 
library or by writing the W. T. A. office. The 
members of the education committees are: Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Public Wel- 
fare, Senators Goodland, Gettelman, Teasdale, 
Hunt, and P. J. Smith; Assembly Committee 
on Education, Assemblymen E. G. Smith, Mar- 
tin, Edwards, Kryszak, Millar, Goff, Springer, 
Gilbertson, and J. C. Hanson. 


Vocational Agriculture 


[ NTERESTING opinions regarding vocational 

agriculture as expressed by Wisconsin high 
school superintendents and principals are given 
in a survey recently conducted. 

40 superintendents said that the work of 
their agricultural departments was very 
satisfactory. 

17 said it was fairly satisfactory. 


2 said it was rather unsatisfactory. 

1 said it was decidedly unsatisfactory. 

26 superintendents said that the part-time 
and evening program should be ex- 
panded. 

26 said it should retain its present status. 

2 said it should be diminished. 


31 superintendents said that farm schools 
for young people were of more import- 
ance than those for adults. 

15 said that the schools for adults were 
more important. 

Some of the principal criticisms suggest op- 

portunities for improvement: 

‘Too much stress on unessentials.” 

“Too much stress on contests.’ 

“Too little stress on actual farm problems.” 

‘Projects are not of sufficient magnitude.” 

‘Too many town boys taking agriculture who 
really do not intend to make any use of it.” 

“I feel that entirely too much importance 
is given the show side.” 

“Sometimes one feels that the work in ag- 
riculture is not on a par in difficulty and in 
thought provoking power with that of other 
courses. 

Some of the chief values of departments of 
vocational agriculture were given as follows: 

“Places more boys back on farms.” 

‘Makes the farmer realize the value of a 
high school education.” 

“Produces more scientific farming.” 

“Brings about closer relationship between 
school and the rural communities.” 

“It is practical—uses the farm for the lab- 
oratory.” 

“Helps dad as well as the boy. Stimulates 
interest in agricultural projects in the commu- 
nity.” 

“It has done more for the boys and commu- 
nity than anything else that has ever been tried 
here. It keeps the interest of the boy in and 
out of school. It is fine work.” 

—State Board of Vocational Education 
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The Open Forum 


February 15, 1929. 


Dear Bart: 


The February WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION is another unusually interesting 
and profitable issue. I am very much pleased 
to note that you are continuing to keep the 
contributions down to about a two-page limit. 
I like very much the variety of contributions 
which this policy makes possible. 

The John Schoolmaster letter and Doudna’s 
article on Wisconsin history are very interest- 
ing. Miss Ayres’ article on Report Cards and 
Miss Keller’s Open Forum letter are of inter- 
est in the study now being made of the mark- 
ing system in Wisconsin. The article by My- 
ers and the summary of a survey by Jones are 
both very stimulating to students of educational 
method. 

In fact the issue has so many interesting 
contributions that I am anxious to use it as an 
assignment in my methods course. Will you 
please send me 25 copies for this purpose? I 
will want to use this issue again in the summer 
session. 


Paul A. Carlson, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater 





To the Editor: 

“What Didya Get?” in the January issue of 
our JOURNAL interests me intensely. No doubt 
the findings of the committee appointed by 
the state superintendent are accurate and their 
recommendations sincere. I would, however, 
feel like a crook if I were required to conform 
to recommendation number four: ‘‘For all large 
groups the grades or marks be distributed ac- 
cording to the normal frequency curve. Of the 
A grades, the suggestion is to use 7 percent 
of the total number of grade marks, of the B 
grades 24 percent, of the C grades 38 percent, 
of the D grades 24 percent, and of the X 
grades or failure grades 7 percent.” 

No matter how large the groups of pupils 
may be, no two groups are of like ability and 
habits of industry. The pupils, it must be re- 
membered, are human beings not to be classi- 
fied as so many statistics. What right have | 
to fail 7 percent or even 1 percent of my class 
or group of classes if all the members have 
attained mastery in the fundamentals of the 
course? Why should I grade 7 percent of my 
class A if none of the members has completed 
the A contract or done the work with a high 


degree of excellence? To force a class to con- 
form with a fixed curve is to use too artificial 
a device in dealing with such a variable quan- 
tity as boys and girls. 


By chance I got the reaction of a group of 
teachers who had taken summer courses in one 
of our state normal schools where this normal 
frequency curve was applied. Naturally the in- 
telligence, initiative, and industry of such a 
gtoup would be above normal, but this factor 
seemed not to enter into the calculations of the 
faculty. Consequently the sense of injustice in 
the minds of the members of the class was 
widespread. Probably the boys and girls prof- 
ited in September by their teachers’ experience 
of the preceding summer. 

Wholehearted justice is what our children 
are entitled to. Let us apply the golden rule 
and grade them according to what they de- 
serve! 

(Mrs.) Rose W. Bruins, Racine 





Dear Mr. McCormick and Clara too 
if she deserves it: 

I am in receipt of your February number. I 
don’t know very much about art, composition, 
design, perspective, and all the other technical 
matters connected with art, but I do like your 
February cover. 

I rather surmise that your plan of offering 
a prize for the best design not only brings you a 
good cover but also promotes interest in the 
organization, generally speaking. 

If there is any satisfaction in knowing that 
what you do pleases someone else, you can be 
assured that at least one of the roughneck sec- 
retaries appreciates the fine journal you get out. 


—Charles F. Pye, Secretary 
lowa State Teachers Association 





To the Editor: 


Your editorial on “The State Superintend- 
ent’s salary” in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION for February is one of the clearest, 
most forceful statements of the kind I have 
seen—a fine piece of writing. I trust your ef- 
forts will bring results, so that the chief edu- 
cational officer of Wisconsin will be given a 
salary which his great responsibility and serv- 
ice deserve. 

—Joy E. Morgan, Editor, Journal of the N. E. A. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By A MEMBER OF THE STAFF 


Arbor and Bird Day Annual 


FTER an interval of several years the De- 

partment will again resume the publica- 

tion of an Arbor and Bird Day Annual. 
Matters appertaining to conservation of natural 
resources, reforestation and kindred subjects 
are of such predominating interest in the state 
at the present time that it seemed essential that 
school children be given an opportunity to 
participate in this forward movement. It will 
be the purpose of the forthcoming Arbor Day 
Annual to arouse in the minds of the children 
a desire to leave conditions as satisfactory to 
future generations as they have been in the 
past. 

The great work of conservation and rehabili- 
tation cannot be accomplished by a few peo- 
ple. Every citizen of the state should be ac- 
tively and intelligently interested in helping to 
bring about the results so necessary to the bet- 
ter prospects and happiness of the people of 
Wisconsin. 

The forthcoming edition of the Arbor Day 
Annual promises to be full of interest inas- 
much as a number of leading conservationists 
have contributed special articles. It is hoped 
that this annual can be published each year as 
part of a state-wide plan to stimulate general 
interest in the great problems of conservation 
and in restocking our fields and forests with 
bird and animal life, to the end that Wiscon- 
sin may attain increasing significance as the 
“playground of the Middle West.” 


Financing Wisconsin High 
Schools 


[J NDER the provision of Section 40.85 it is 

comparatively easy for agricultural lands 
in high school districts but outside the village 
corporation to be detached from the high 
school district. Many high school districts have 
taken advantage of this law, thus relieving 
these agricultural lands from the burden of 
taxation for high school purposes. This may 
be better for the agricultural lands in some 
cases but it does not cure the trouble incident 
to maintaining our high school system. It only 
leaves the burden that much more difficult for 
the territory remaining within the high school 
area. 
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With reference to the detached area a highly 
unsatisfactory situation also frequently devel- 
ops, inasmuch as it leaves the pe terri- 
tory in a somewhat isolated and inconvenient 
situation with reference to school facilities and 
with very little if any real economy in the long 
run in the maintenance of suitable school fa- 
cilities tor the children concerned. 

It has been suggested that this admitted bad 
situation be relieved by increasing the amount 
of state aid available for high schools to about 
fifty percent of the cost of instruction, or fifty 
dollars multiplied by the average daily attend- 
ance in the high school, it having been shown 
that about one hundred dollars is the average 
cost per pupil in the high school for the whole 
state. If this is done it would accomplish as 
much to relieve the high school situation as the 
equalization law has done to relieve the tax bur- 
dens of maintaining district schools. The fact 
that less than twenty percent of the area of the 
state is now in any high school district is strik- 
ing evidence of the fact that it is the duty of 
the state as a whole to get more definitely be- 
hind our high school educational program if 
it is conceded at all that the state can afford 
to give its children the advantages of a high 
school education. The method of raising the 
money to finance this additional school aid for 
high schools is a problem which must be left 
to the wisdom of the state legislature. Two 
methods are under consideration; one a special 
tax upon cigarettes, cigars, cosmetics, etc. 
which, judging by the experience of other 
states, would produce the money; the other, a 
method to utilize the public utility taxes of the 
state for this purpose. Most people consider- 
ing the question feel that the money for this 
state aid should be raised from some other 
source than property taxes. 





Objective Supervision 


HE following is a synopsis of a paper read 

before the National Association of State 
High School Inspectors and Supervisors at 
Cleveland on February 26 by J. T. Giles, State 
High School Supervisor, on the subject, ‘Ob- 
jective Supervision of Instruction as a Means 
of Improving Teachers in Service.” 

Bac tei of instruction is assuming in- 
creased importance as a phase of teacher-train- 
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ing,” said Mr. Giles. “The new democratic 
trend in education by which supervision be- 
comes cooperative rather than authoritative and 
the new tools and techniques by which it be- 
comes objective rather than opinionative make 
this new emphasis both possible and desirable. 

“The determination of a pupil’s achievement 
from time to time in his various activities, 
from which may be deduced his rate of growth 
during the given period, offers the most direct 
method of objectively measuring the efficiency 
of the teacher. True, we cannot yet make these 
measurements with the exactness that we would 
wish, but, judging by the progress made in this 
field during recent years, we may expect to use 
this method with ever increasing assurance. On 
the other hand, the amount of waste in the 
classroom is also a measure of teaching effi- 
ciency and the newer techniques for measuring 
inattention and the lack of application and par- 
ticipation in the classroom are being used ef- 
fectively by supervisors and teachers to im- 
prove instruction. 

“A third method of objective supervision 1s 
the application of approved principles to teach- 
ing procedures. The discovery that the oral 
testing of classes and groups of pupils is ex- 
tremely wasteful has led to the abandonment 
of the question-and-answer process in many 
schools. Adoption of the principles that the 
chief function of secondary education is teach- 
ing pupils how to study has substituted di- 
rected study for much of the traditional reci- 
tation. Finally, the efforts of supervisors and 
teachers to apply the principle of caring for in- 
dividual differences among pupils has still fur- 
ther modified teaching practice along the line 
of more individualized instruction.” 





Memorial Day Annual 


THE Memorial Day Annual for 1929 is now 

in process of publication and county su- 
perintendents may expect to receive a bulk sup- 
ply early in April for distribution among their 
schools. The predominating theme of the cur- 
rent publication will be the flag of the United 
States, its history and its significance. 

The new annual will contain two new 
songs, one of which was written especially for 
the Memorial Day observance at Boscobel last 
year. The other is by Jens K. Grondahl, a Red 
Wing publisher. Mr. Grondahl’s song is well 
on its way towards country-wide recognition 
as a new national anthem. 

Other interesting contributions for this year's 
annual are furnished by Governor Kohler, 


James William Bryan, and the American Le- 
gion. 





Feeding the Birds 

HE severe weather conditions of the present 

winter are putting our game birds and song- 
sters to a severe test and the end is not yet. 
A snow crust may form during March which 
will make it increasingly difficult for our birds 
to obtain the food necessary to keep them alive. 

The school teachers of the state can aid ma- 
terially in saving the lives of our feathered 
friends by encouraging bird feeding projects 
among the pupils of the schools. To make the 
project effective, cooperation at the homes of 
the pupils must also be encouraged. It is con- 
sistent with the present trend of conservation 
to establish some organized system of winter 
feeding as a means of restocking Wisconsin 
with game birds. Most game birds can with- 
stand severe weather if they are in good con- 
dition when the severe weather starts, but if 
the birds are half starved before the heavy 
storms come their chances of survival are slim. 
Through the cooperation of the Conservation 
Commission and interested farmers and sports- 
men throughout the state, more has been done 
this winter than ever before to feed and care 
for the birds. School children will be glad to 
have an opportunity to take an active part in 
this worthy project if their attention is called 
to the need. 





In Some Golden Aceon 


In some golden aeon of teaching, 

When the last listless pupil has died, 

And no one sits idly dreaming, 

Nor casteth this learning aside; 

We shall rest, and how we'll enjoy it, 

Just rejoice in this much longed-for scene, 

Find joy in each moment of teaching, 

True blissful content, most serene; 

For ever the teacher may praise then, 

And never need teacher give blame; 

For no one will work then for grade marks, 

And no one will work for mere fame, 

But each for the joy of the working, 

And each in his separate star, 

Will open his door to all knowledge, 

See the vision, himself, from afar. 
—Ethel Davey, East High School, Madison 











_.. Editorial Comment... 


In the early eighties the 
pay of the members of the 
legislature was placed at 
$500 for a term of two years. It was a time 
when the business of the legislature could be 
and was transacted in two or three months. It 
was seldom that a session lasted beyond March. 
It was at a time when $500 purchased many 
times what it will purchase today and when 
living in Madison cost less for the whole ses- 
sion than for a single month today. The pay 
of the legislators is still $500. 

The legislature has been in session for two 
and one-half months, considerably less than 
half the time it will be necessary for the mem- 
bers to give to the state’s business, it the past 
may be accepted as a criterion. And for their 
services each member will receive the sum of 
$500, an average of $100 a month, providing 
the session lasts five months, and considerably 
less than that should the session run six or 
seven months or should there be a special ses- 
sion during the two year period between regu- 
lar sessions. 

The salary is woefully inadequate. It scarcely 
pays for board and room and the necessities of 
living for the members while in Madison, much 
less recompenses them for their time. It is not 
in keeping with the dignity of the offices they 
hold or the service they are rendering. 

A referendum on the question of legislators’ 
pay will be presented to the people at the April 
election. They will be asked to vote yes or no 
on the following question: “Shall Section 21 of 
Article IV of the Constitution relating to the 
salary of legislators be repealed?’ We believe 
it should be repealed. The great state of Wis- 
consin should provide adequate pay for her 
public servants. 


THE PAY OF 
LEGISLATORS 


* * * * * 
THE 1929 The legislature has been 
LEGISLATURE in session for two and 


one-half months. A num- 
ber of bills affecting education have been in- 
troduced. Elsewhere in this issue appears a 
summary of the measures to date. It is obvi- 
ously impossible to report adequately through 
a monthly magazine, hence the W. T. A. is 
mailing a weekly service which we believe is 
helpful in keeping school people informed on 
proposed school legislation. 
The anticipated interim committee report 
has not been made public and the much dis- 
cussed retirement fund legislation has not yet 
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made an appearance, except that a bill trans- 
ferring the duties of the annuity and retire- 
ment boards to the office of the state super- 
intendent was introduced by Senator Hunt. A 
bill lowering the compulsory time school age 
from 18 to 16 years met with strong opposi- 
tion and was killed in the Assembly; the four 
year term for county superintendents has had 
much support, and for reasons that are obvious 
should be passed; high school aid, tuition, pro- 
posals and bills concerning the curriculum, 
holidays, boards of education, and vocational 
education have been introduced. Some have 
been considered in committees and others are 
to be considered. No doubt many important 
matters concerning education will come before 
the legislature before adjournment and teachers 
should interest themselves in and express 
themselves on these matters as all citizens have 
a right to do and should do in order that 
those responsible for the making of laws may 
have complete information on which to base 
their judgment. 


* * % * * 


STEPPING STONES— ‘Show me a man who is 
STUMBLING BLOCKS never criticized and I'll 

show you one who never 
does anything” is a statement Colonel Roose- 
velt is said to have made when shown an un- 
usually severe arraignment of one of his asso- 
ciates. The reverse is equally true. The leaders 
in progressive movements, men, women, or in- 
stitutions, always are subject to criticism. Lack 
of understanding, failure to comprehend, blind 
superstition, and selfish prejudice have always 
been and probably always will be stumbling 
blocks to progress. Intelligent criticism never 
comes from them. Mud is their stock in trade. 


When, therefore, Knight Dunlap, writing 
in the February issue of the American Mercury, 
hurls missiles such as “the public schools are 
in a bad mess,” “our schools have been de- 
graded to suit the necessities of the mobs we 
drive through them,” we may be pretty sure 
they are likely to be mud bombs. Our schools 
are not perfect, and constructive criticism is 
always welcome. But American schools have 
made and still are making progress, rapid prog- 
ress, and they will continue to make progress. 
Stumbling blocks may be expected, but stum- 
bling blocks may be turned into stepping 
stones. 
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A foot of snow, the accu- 
mulation of months, 

acked layer on layer,— 
auto wheels circled and crosslinked with 
chains, up and down, back and forth in the 
same track. Results—ruts—deep ruts right 
where you want to go. You try to ride the 
ridges, but you skid into the ruts and you bump 
when you cross them. It’s difficult to stay out 
of them, but it’s more difficult to get out of 
them. And so it is with ruts. 


RIDING 
THE RuTs 





WHAT AND An eighth grade graduate 
How up-state is said to have re- 

plied in answer to a ques- 
tion as to what course he intended to take 
upon entering high school—'‘They took my 
I. Q. the other day; if I get it back I expect 
to take Latin.”” What and how is I. Q. anyway? 





81-S AND 
HOME RULE 


Bill known as 81-S, by 
Senator Cashman, referred 
to in this issue under leg- 
islative doings, is neither necessary nor is it 
consistent with principles of home rule. It is 
not necessary; for school teachers, principals, 
and superintendents are professional men and 
women who are earnestly doing their best to 
perform their tasks to the best of their ability 
and for the greatest good to the boys and girls 
of the state. Institutes, conventions, and con- 
ferences for school people are exactly what 
conferences are for the well organized sales 
force, the bar, doctors, dentists, and all other 
groups that are alert to growth and training in 
the field. Without them, in these times of sci- 
entific discovery professional progress would 
be less rapid and business and professional 
effort less efficient. School boards and _ pa- 
trons of the schools have recognized the 
value of teacher institutes and conventions as 
an investment in better teaching and better 
schools, as evidenced by their willingness to 
permit teachers to attend them without loss of 
salary. 

There has been no abuse of the institute or 
convention. But had there been a tendency to 
abuse, the law now on the statute books pro- 
vides ample check, for the matter of permit- 
ting teachers to attend without loss of salary is 
entirely in the hands of the board of education, 
who may allow attendance for one, two, or 
three days, or who may refuse to permit even 
a single day’s attendance. It is now a matter of 
home rule. The amendment in effect mistrusts 
the motives of teachers, questions the judgment 


of school boards and school patrons, and re- 
pudiates the principles of home rule. 

* * * * & 
TRAMP-TRAMP “Directors Seek Young Ex- 
THE Boys ARE ecutive for School Head” 
MARCHING is the headline in a news- 

paper published in a city 
of several hundred thousand inhabitants where 
the board of education is ready to discard a su- 
perintendent who is recognized outside of his 
city as a leader in the profession. The article 
goes on to say that in general the school com- 
missioners are seeking a man “between forty 
and fifty years of age, preferably under forty- 
five, who is on the up grade rather than one 
who has reached the top, become firmly ‘set’ in 
his ways, and has a tendency to decline. One 
who is an executive, who has personality, and 
who does not desire the position for its salary 
of $10,000.” And that’s a familiar story to 
school superintendents. It’s a peculiar way the 
public has of looking at it. Successful experi- 
ence is wanted in business; the services of the 
seasoned surgeon are sought in serious emergen- 
cies; the experienced executive is the backbone 
of the bank; long practice is considered valuable 
by the layman involved in legal controversy; 
and mature judgment is considered an asset in 
our jurists. But not so with the school superin- 
tendent. His official life is short; he no more 
than has the job well learned when he begins 
casting about of his own free will or because he 
has received a not too gentle hint that he has 
rendered about as much service to a community 
as he can be expected to render. And because 
he lacks confidence in himself, or perhaps be- 
cause he knows history too well, he is inclined 
to share the opinions. So he moves on. 

His few pieces of household furniture are 
never unpacked; he is really never settled; and 
his mind is seldom at ease. Contentment and 
comfort may be an asset to the worker in indus- 
try and to his employer, but not so with the 
school worker and his employer; turnover in 
business and industry are minimized for the sake 
of efficiency, but in the case of the school su- 
perintendent, turnover is often encouraged for 
the same reason. Are the economic principles 
involved in private enterprise and public busi- 
ness so completely different that opposite laws 
govern, or is someone wrong? 

In our opinion, the short-lived, unsettled, un- 
comfortable, nomadic (not of his own choice) 
school executive represents one of the problems 
to be solved in the interests of greater school 


efficiency. 











ALTER W. 
Woolworth, 
superintend- 

ent of Lafayette coun- 
ty schools, has greatly 
increased the number 
of rural school grad- 
uates in the county by 
means of a correspondence course he conducts 
for seventh grade pupils who have failed in one 
study in the entrance examination to the eighth 
grade. The course of study is so arranged that 
some subjects in the upper form work are taught 
in alternate years, making it impossible for a 
seventh grade failure to be made up the follow- 
ing year. It has, therefore, been up to the pu- 
pil to return to school for another year to ob- 
tain this credit, or to make up the work by 
himself. In rare cases the work was done in 
either of the two ways, but nearly all of the 
pupils dropped out of school for all time. 

On the other hand, county graduates, almost 
without exception, go on to high school, where 
they constitute a large part of the student body 
of the eight high schools in the county. With 
the idea of giving the same opportunity to the 
pupils who were lacking in a credit, Mr. Wool- 
worth three years ago organized his correspond- 
ence course. Lessons and tests were prepared 
and sent out by Mr. Woolworth at regular 
periods and returned by pupils more than 
anxious to do the work. The number of gradu- 
ates has increased each year in proportion to 
the number who take the work. Last June 
there were 179 members in the class, the 
largest there has ever been in the county, 
and an increase of 40 over the preceding year. 

At present there are 67 pupils taking the 
course in American history, all of whom Mr. 
Woolworth thinks will undoubtedly be added 
to the regular class in June. Teachers say that 
pupils who take the work show a marked im- 
provement in other studies. 





No. 2, Volume 1 issue of the Tiny Tribune, 
a tabloid paper gotten out by grade pupils of 
the public schools of Manitowoc, has made its 
appearance and is a most creditable piece of 
work. The paper is printed by the vocational 
school and is filled with contributions from 
pupils of the several schools of the city. Miss 
Alice Brady, supervising teacher of grade 
schools, assisted the pupils in preparing and 
issuing the little paper. 
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(Being a résumé of effective schemes, plans, and 
procedures in Wisconsin schools.) 





Green Lake county 
had a very successful 
“Parents Day and 
Open House in All 
the Schools of the 
County” on February 
1. There was a fine 
attendancce of people 
of the home district. Parents observed the regu- 
lar school work. Late in the afternoon teachers 
and children gave a short program. A message 
from the county superintendent was read by the 
teacher. In many cases parents gave talks and 
then there was a lunch which the parents and 
teacher had planned and brought to school. 
Many of the parents talked over matters to- 
gether and made suggestions to the school 
board for improvement in the schools, and a 
general get-together for the schools’ interest 
was the outcome in the whole county. County 
Superintendent Geo. V. Kelley received some 
very fine letters and comments from people 
who attended on the real good that came to 
them in finding out more about new methods 
and present ways of administrating the schools. 
They were all made to feel that they had a 
joint interest in the welfare of the school and 
district. In many schools community clubs 
were started and suggestions made to mect 
once a month hereafter. 


Mr. Kelley says, “Parents’ ‘and Patrons’ 
Day for the Green Lake county schools has 
been an outstanding event in creating a closer 
bond of feeling between the parent and their 
school, and has been very fruitful in stimulat- 
ing the pupils to better work and attitudes. It 
has also given teachers new cheer to have par- 
ents’ first-hand interest in the school work. 
Good team work often results in larger and 
better accomplishments. All getting back of 
and taking an interest in the child, the school, 
and the work of the teacher will make for ex- 
cellent results.” 





The staff of the 1929 ‘Classmate,’ the New 
London high school annual, is employing a 
new method of financing the publication. In- 
stead of soliciting advertisements from the 
New London business men, they are sponsor- 
ing entertainments to raise the necessary funds. 





A man who cannot think, no matter how 
many facts he had stored in his memory, is 
not educated. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES OF 


THE STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 


STEP BY STEP gradation with 
only one thing at a time. 


ARITHMETIC skills developed by 
abundant, varied drills and right 
habits fixed by repetition. 


PROBLEMS true to 
everyday life and business prac- 
tice. 


modern, 


LONG DIVISION robbed of 


difficulties by a NEW METHOD 


OF TEACHING. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
provement Tests. 


CHECKING and verifying of 


prepared 


sults required on almost 
page. 
The authors are Professor Strayer and Professor Upton, 
both of Columbia University 
Published in two, three, and six-book editions 
330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago Boston 


New York Cincinnati 


every 


Atlanta 

















Teachers Are Overwhelm- 
ingly Convinced of the 
Effectiveness of Eastman 
Classroom Films 


The hundred teachers whose pu- 
pils had the benefit of Eastman 
Classroom Films in the great ex- 
periment of 1928 are overwhelm- 
ingly convinced of their effective- 
ness. So are those who are using 
them now. Because :— 





RSS Z y=. + 3% 
The screen makes its contribution to a lesson on irrigation 


1. These films arouse and maintain greater interest. 
2. They increase the quantity and improve the quality of reading, project work, classroom 


discussion and writing. 


3. They help pupils to correlate materials nore thoroughly. 


4. They increase the richness, accuracy and meaningfulness of experience. 
5. They facilitate the teacher's work of organizing lesson materials, and add to the pleasure 


and interest of teaching. 


Learn more about Eastman Classroom Films. Write now for a booklet that tells the whole story 


SASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 
SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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When a prominent state newspaper made 
the remark that ‘citizenship was not taught in 
our schools,’ it stirred up a veritable bees’ nest. 
Outlines, plans, and manuscripts have come to 
the office in every mail. We cannot possibly 
publish all of them. Here are a few: 


“In our work in citizenship we are trying to stress 
everyday application of the principles of citizenship 
that are studied in our courses,’ says Mrs. L. E. 
Luck, social science teacher in the Waupun High 
school. The course includes school, community, state, 
national, vocational, and economic citizenship. Mrs. 
Luck illustrates the plan by giving details of the 
work in school citizenship in which the students are 
called upon to answer such questions as “Why do we 
have schools?” “How does an education help us?” 
“How are schools organized, controlled, and paid 
for?” “What suggestions can you make for improv- 
ing schools?” 

In addition, the class published a book on 
good manners and right conduct, they worked 
out a project on how to improve school citi- 
zenship, and they developed a system of self- 


government. 
Miss Pearl C. Marsden of the McKinley 


Junior High school, Racine, writes: 

“The indictment quoted on the editorial page of 
the February number of the JouRNAL to the effect 
that ‘we do not teach citizenship in our schools,’ 
cannot go unchallenged by anyone who listened to 
the ‘Good Citizenship Program’ given in one of our 
junior high schools recently. 

“The Women’s Auxiliary of the American Legion 
sponsored a contest among the junior and senior high 
school pupils of our city. It consisted of prepared 
talks by the junior pupils and extemporaneous talks 
by the senior pupils on any phase of good citizenship. 
Preliminary contests were held in the various schools 
and a final contest was appropriately held the after- 
noon of Washington's birthday. 

“The contest was announced to the pupils during 
the rush of mid-semester exams, at a time when the 
teachers were too busy to give the children much 
encouragement. Therefore the pupils, prompted by 
their own initiative and civic interest, which are the 
first essentials of good citizenship (and incidentally 
by-products of some teacher's efforts ‘to teach Civ- 
ics’), expressed their own ideas. Occasionally a 
teacher was asked to look over the English of a 
speech or perhaps to hear a child rehearse a speech 
in the auditorium. However, the pupils themselves 
really promoted the contest. 

“Imagine the surprise and pleasure of the faculty 
when the preliminaries were held and these young 
pupils (future citizens) gave in a clear and sincere 
manner their interpretations of good citizenship. I 
am sure that many teachers had the same thought I 
had, namely, that somewhere in our school system 
good citizenship is being taught. It may not be in 
any particular class, but generally throughout our 
school, in home rooms, assemblies, classrooms, and 
in student organizations (perhaps even in the gym- 
nasium). 

“Surely with such fruit coming from such young 
plants, seeds of good citizenship have been planted 
and watered by someone.” 
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Mr. G. E. LeDuke, music director for the 
Oconto Falls public schools, has organized a 
city-wide-school-wide music memory contest for 
the purpose of developing appreciation of good 
music. All pupils of the public schools of 
Oconto Falls are eligible to participate. After 
a series of elimination contests, the final con- 
test will be in the nature of a concert in the 
high school auditorium, given by the various 
groups participating. The contest is interesting 
adults of the community as well as the stu- 
dent children. 





“Progress” is the title of a mimeographed 
bulletin issued regularly from the office of 
Supt. E. P. Rosenthal to members of the 
Oconto Falls teaching force. We quote from 
the title page, “Distributed every Monday, be- 
ing a symposium of the three P’s of teacher- 
dom—pep, persistence, and pedagogy, and 
dedicated to those teachers who make two 
ideas grow where one grew before.” 





To afford students of the high schools an 
Opportunity to acquire background for an in- 
telligent understanding of America’s Foreign 
Policy and to create an interest in America’s 
foreign affairs, a student conference on foreign 
relations was held by Milwaukee high schools, 
to which representatives from out-of-state 
schools were invited. The conference opened 
with a dinner Friday night, February 15, when 
Pierre de Lanux, author and scholar, spoke. 
De Lanux was for three years secretary of the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, was a French war 
correspondent in the Balkans in 1912, 1913, 
1914, and was sent to the United States on an 
official mission during the war. Later he was 
a member of the French high commission in 
the United States. Appropriate services at the 
dinner commemorated the birthday of Wash- 
ington. Other speakers were Pitman Potter, 
professor at the University of Wisconsin, and 
J. Duncan Clark, editor of the Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 





The strength of the strong character is very 
often directly due to the fact that its possessor 
has only a few guiding principles which he 
unswervingly applies to each appropriate situ- 


ation as it arises. 
—W. W. Charters 
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The Stout Institute 


Summer Session Increased Breadth of 
Nine Weeks Choice tn Courses Leéad- 
June 17, 1929 ‘™& to Degree. 


to 


August 15, 1929 Splendid opportunity 
Home Economies t®© combine your vaca- 
tion trip with new prob- 


and lems and new methods 

in the flelds of Home 

Industrial Economics and Indus- 
Education trial Education. 


Special Unit Courses by Outstanding Specialists 
Menomonie is an ideal vacation land, 
beautiful and comfortable. Excellent 
summer recreation activities. 

Low living costs. 


For Summer Session Bulletin, address 


Director, Summer Session 
The Stout Institute 


Menomonie Wisconsin 











SUPERIOR 


State Teachers College 
June 17 to July 26 


America’s greatest educators will 
be present: 


Bagley of Columbia 
Goodykoontz of Pittsburgh 
Anderson of Wisconsin 
Thayer of Ohio 
Coffman of Minnesota 
Clapp of Wisconsin 
Hibbard of Wisconsin 
COUNT TOLSTOY 


Interesting excursions throughout the 
fascinating Lake Superior country. 
Study where the entire environment is 
conducive to enjoyment and good work. 


Write for a Summer Bulletin 








Study Plus Recreation 


Summer School June 22 to August 2 


The pleasant summer climate of the 
lake shore, the educational and recrea- 
tional advantages of a large city, the 
wide variety of professional and aca- 
demic courses scheduled offering credit 
towards certificate, diploma, or degree, 
insures the summer student of the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College of a 
pleasant, interesting, and professionally 
profitable vacation. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
Nursery Education Education of Deaf 
Music and Music Edu- 
cation 
Visual Education 
Art and Art Education 
Library Science for 
Teacher Librarians 


Kindergarten Education 
Primary Education 
Elementary Education 


Rural Education 
OPPORTUNITY FOR OBSERVATION 
IN 


Nursery School Campus Elementary 


Kindergarten choo a 
Rural Laboratory Unit Cooperative Training 
Speech Clinic Schools 


AN EXCELLENT PROGRAM 
OF RECREATION 


Regular college staff supplemented by 
visiting instructors from other educa- 
tional institutions including 


Honorable John Callahan, 


State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 
Mr. Edgar G. Doudna, 
Secretary, Board of Normal School 
Regents. 
Dr. W. W. Theisen, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 


Milwaukee. 


Miss Isobel Davidson, 


Elementary Supervisor, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. Joint author—Lincoln 
Readers. 

Mr. George Banting, 

Superintendent of Schools, Waukesha. 
Dr. R. E. Bushong, 

Director Psycho-Pathic Clinic, Mil- 


waukee County. 


For Complete Summer Schoo] Announce- 
ment Address The Director of the Sum- 
mer Session, 


Milwaukee State Teachers College 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




















BELIEVE in edu- 
cation. I believe 
that I must, at the 
outset, adjust my life 
in harmony with my 
Creator. I believe that 
to be a really good 
teacher I must catch a 
vision of a tomorrow in which the brother- 
hood of man has advanced further than it has 
today. I believe that I must be well. I believe 
that I must be prepared. I believe that I must 
cultivate right attitudes of mind. I believe that 
I must be open minded. I believe that I must 
be ever learning. I believe that I must be for- 
ward looking. I believe that I must be loyal. 
I believe that I must have well defined aims. 
—Pennsylvania School Journal 





Children are quite indispensable. Without 
them we could have no psychological clinics, 
no surveys, nothing for practice teachers to 
work on. So the whole educational scheme 
would utterly collapse. Blessed be the children! 
They occupy a notable place in the general 
scheme; and, some time, ought to be thought 
worthy of some teaching. 

—Ohio Educational Monthly 





He was taking the state teachers’ examination 
and doing nicely with all questions until he 
came across this one: 

“Give, for any one year, the total amount of 
money spent for education in this state.” 

This baffled him. He scratched his head and 
fumbled with pencil and paper until a brillianc 
idea dawned. Then he wrote: 

“In the year 1492—None.” 





Wrestling Match 
And from the depths of the sedan 
There came a muffled curse. 
He was trying to fold a road-map 
Same as it was at first. 
—Buffalo Evening News 





Bouquet With a String 

Music was prohibited during certain hours 
in the precincts of the college, but one under- 
graduate found the saxophone more engross- 
ing than his studies. Next day he received a 
note from the higher authority: ‘Much against 
my better judgment, and for purposes of dis- 
cipline only, I am compelled to regard your 
saxophone playing as music.” 

—Christian Register 
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This'n That 





There was a tutor who , 

tooted the flute; 

He tutored two toot- 
ers to toot. 

Said the tooters to 


Being a collection of the “lighter” the tutor, 
things—sense and nonsense “Is it easier to 
toot, 


Or to tutor two tooters to toot?” 





There is nothing noble in being superior to 
some other man. The true nobility is in being 
superior to your previous self. 





A little chap starting on his first day in 
school was sent back to bring his birth certifi- 
cate. He wasn’t quite sure just what was meant, 
and when he returned to his home in tears he 
was asked what was the trouble. “I forgot my 
excuse for being born,” he said between sobs. 

—Brockton Enterprise 





THE CHILDREN 


Nor long ago, 
Rows of children sat 
In stiff, starched lines, 
And conned their ‘‘lessons,”’ 
Or “recited’’ in sing-song rhyme. 


And then—’twere heinous to do 
Other than ‘‘conform.” 
Lock-step the rule, 

And he who went alone— 

The object of our bitter scorn. 


Now, 

Children gather in some room, 

Or out of doors, 

Work in groups of two or four, 

To project, contract, 

Or to become—young laboratorians. 


We hear, 
‘Have you completed Contract C?” 
“That shelf of books may offer something.” 
“A little more originality?” 
“You've seen my mounts of bird and flea?” 
“I’m working for a good big E.” 

—Sarah B. Jones, Brodhead High School 





Books have always a secret influence on the 
understanding: he that entertains himself with 
moral or religious treatises will imperceptibly 
advance in goodness. 

—Samuel Johnson 
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State Teachers College 
PLATTEVILLE 


Summer Session 
June 17-July 26 


Courses Leading to a Degree in 
Secondary Education 


Helpful Courses for Rural School, 


Primary, Upper Grade, and 
High School Teachers 


Special Lectures 


W. C. Bagley, E. T. Thayer, E. G. 
Doudna, H. H. Jackson and others 


High Class Entertainments 
A Strong Faculty in Close Touch with 
Students 
Six Weeks of Work and Recreation in 
Ideal Surroundings 








RIVER FALLS 
State Teachers College 


Summer Session 
June 17 to July 26, 1929 


Courses leading to the Bachelors 
Degree in Education. 

Special emphasis on professional 
courses for grade teachers, in- 
cluding art and music. 

Agricultural Education. 

Rural Education. 

Special program of lectures on 
current educational problems. 

Extensive recreational program. 

Summer school bulletin giving 
complete information will be 
mailed upon request. 


Write the President, J. H. Ames, 
River Falls, Wisconsin 

















fessional degrees. 


Administrative 
Supervision 


and women. 


and Industrial Interests. 


TERMS 


“Vinnesota 
the Heart of the 
NATIONS PLAYGROUND 


MINNESOTA, the second largest state University, invites you to at- 
tend its 1929 Summer Session. 

All the Facilities of a Great University at Your Command 
Graduate and undergraduate work leading to all Academie and Pro- 


College of Education 
Extends Greater Opportunities to those desiring to advance to Higher 
Teaching or Administrative positions. 
All Departments in Session 
Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 
School Music Art 
Psychology 


RECREATION ‘In the Heart of the Nation’s Playgrounds.’’ Supplementing the 
vast Natural Playground of Hills and Valleys, Lakes and Rivers that Minnesota offers, 
a special recreational program has been organized. Highly interesting Lectures, 
Convocations, Concerts and Dramatics. Excursions to Points of Historical, Artistic 
Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open to men 


Ist Term June 18—July 27 
2nd Term July 29-Aug. 31 


For Complete Information on the Summer Session, 
address—Director of Swnmer Session, Box J. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Child Welfare 























What Are You Reading? 


Please don’t ever tell children that reading is good 
for them, or is a duty. Reading is a joyous thing. 
It makes rainy days sunny, and sickness bearable. 
Give your child a chance for a rich old age, when 
books become the rest from care, and the escape 
from boredom and pain. Let reading always be a 
part of play. So it will become an armor against 


evil, and a strength in time of trouble. 
—John Farrar 


Teachers Are People 
By Agatha Brown. Published by the David Gra- 
ham Fischer Corp., Hollywood, California. 
This book was published in 1925, but we have so 
often been asked why we have never reviewed it 
that we now want to mention its excellence. 
It’s a little book of short poems and they're all as 
good as these samples. 


Unanimous 


It distressed me to learn 

That one of our boys 

Had spoken disrespectfully 

Of his Math teacher, 

Had called her a fool. 

Meeting him in the hall 

I asked for a conference, 
Perhaps I could make him see. 
After a well-chosen prelude 

I queried, 

“Aren’t you what you called her?” 
He was genuinely startled 

And protested. 

“Exactly what was it you called her?’ I asked. 
“An old hen,” he confessed. 

I had corralled the wrong boy. 


Almost Human 


The other day 

Our lady Vice-Principal 

Got onto the street car. 

She was wearing a brand-new dress. 

I heard a woman in the seat back of me 

Remark to her friend: 

“Ain’t it awful the way these women dress? 

You can’t tell school teachers from ladies now- 
a-days.” 


Trifles 
Uriel Pinskie’s father 
Wrote an excuse for his son’s absence. 
“Dere teacher,” it said, 
“Excuse Uriel, 
His mother ran away with another man. 
My God! It is annoying!” 


New Practical Physics 


By Newton H. Black and Harvey N. Davis. 
Macmillan, 1929. 


Black and Davis have added another valuable con- ° 


tribution to the field of elementary physics texts. As 
the title suggests, the emphasis is upon the applica- 
tion of fundamental physical principles to the fa- 
miliar aspects of everyday life, reserving for more 
advanced treatises the more abstruse concepts of mod- 
ern theoretical physics. By means of ample illustra- 
tions, clear descriptions, and simple explanations of 
many striking examples of the most recent applica- 
tions of physics, such as talking motion pictures, 
the latest types of radio, and modern airplanes, the 
book is able to grip the interest of the student in 
such a manner that his mastery of the underlying 
principles is greatly facilitated. Furthermore, this in- 
troduction of up-to-the-minute subject matter has been 
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accomplished without in any way detracting from the 
excellence in organization which has characterized 
the previous editions of this physics textbook and 
given it universal recognition for its very teachable 
presentation of the elementary principles. 


An Anthology of World Poetry 


Edited by Mark Van Doren. 1318 pp. Albert 
and Charles Boni, New York. 1928. 


Here is the most inclusive, most carefully pre- 
pared anthology of poetry we have seen. The more 
one looks into it, the more stupendous a piece of 
work one sees it to be. Here are the best translations 
of poetry from the Chinese, Japanese, Sanskrit, 
Arabian, Persian, Hebrew, Egyptian, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, French, German, Scandinavian, and 
Russian. The list of translators represents some of 
the ablest of the poets in our own language. Of 
course there is English, Irish, and American poetry 
too. The arrangement is by languages, and indexes 
are complete and handy. It would seem that no pri- 
vate library ought to be without this truly remark- 
able book of poetry; and certainly no school should 
be without one or more copies. 


These Are My Jewels 


By L. B. Campbell. W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York. 1929. 

A brilliant short novel. It tells the story of an 
average American family, dominated by the mother 
—"Book One, in which a mother equips her children 
for life; Book Two, in which a mother protects her 
children from life.’ This is Miss Campbell’s first 
novel. Her style is swift and she manages to sus- 
tain a concentrated satire throughout the book. 
These Are My Jewels is the initial fiction publication 
of W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., who for five 
years have confined themselves to publishing non- 
fiction. 


How to Letter 


By Maxwell L. Heller. Bridgman Publishers, 
Pelham, N. Y. 1928. 

The author has had many years of experience 
teaching lettering and commercial art in the public 
high schools. He has also done commercial work 
himself. This little book of his is organized as a 
series of progressive lessons, with specific directions 
for doing the assigned work. Mr. Heller shows how 
to letter. 


We Are Incredible 


By Margery Latimer. J. H. Sears & Co., New 
York. 1928. 

The author is a young Wisconsin woman whose 
home is in Portage. While her novel shows marks 
of the beginning writer, she has done an original 
and a vivid, but not convincing, piece of work. One 
of her less important characters impresses us as be- 
ing the best drawn of her creations. Miss Latimer 
has ability, and the novel is interesting to read as a 
Wisconsin product. 
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Summer Session 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY | 


“By the shore of Lake Michigan” 


High scholarship standards—Beautiful lo- 
cation—Moderate climate—Unusual oppor- 
tunities for recreation—Organized trips and | 
excursions. 
Liberal Arts 

Graduate School 


School of Education 
School of Commerce | tune 24-Aug. 17 
( 





School of Journalism 


School of Music J = ° | 
School of Speech ) Jame 17-Aug. 3 } 
School of Law June 24-Aug. 24 | 


The School of Education | 


Wide Range of Courses. Courses specially designed 
for Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors, Deans, 
Advisers, and Teachers in High Schools, Elementary 
Schools and Teachers of Special Subjects. 


Faculty. Regular staff supplemented by members of 
faculties of other Universities and distinguished Public 
School Teachers and Administrators. 


Graduate Work. Special attention given to the 
needs of Graduate students and experienced teachers, 
supervisors. and administrators. 





For bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 
107 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 





SUMMER MUSIC STUDY 
For Public School Teachers 


Meet the new legal require- 
ments by preparing yourself 
to teach music in the schools 
of Wisconsin and anywhere 
in the United States. 


Come to Cincinnati, a city of 
musical culture, which offers 
a 10 week season of grand 
opera and daily symphony 
concerts. 


Accredited in Wisconsin and 
the majority of states, the 
College of Music of Cin- 
cinnati makes it possible for 
you to earn a maximum of 7 
credits toward Degree, at 
the rate of $7.50 for each 
credit. Term is for 6 weeks, 
June 17 to July 27, inclusive. 


For information address— 
Business Manager 








COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Central Parkway 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Teachers College 


La Crosse, Wiscansin 


1929 Summer Session 
June 17 to July 26 


Four Year Courses leading to Bachelor 
of Education Degrees in Physical Edu- 
cation and Secondary Education. Three 
Year Diploma Courses for State Graded 
School Principles, Junior High School 
Teachers, Intermediate Grade Teachers, 
and Primary Grade Teachers. Two year 
Diploma courses for Grammar Grade 
Teachers, Intermediate Grade Teachers, 
Primary Grade Teachers and Rural 
School Teachers. One Year Diploma 
Course for Rural School Teachers. Sub- 
jects offered for the renewal of First and 
Second Grade Teacher Certificates. 


School for Athletic Coaches of Foot- 
ball, Basketball and Track and Field, 
taught by leaders in their respective 
fields. 


Summer Session Bulletin ready for 
circulation after March 20. 


For further information address Di- 
rector of Summer Session or Registrar, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 














ELSON 
DEADING PROGRAM 


Elson Readers 
Primer to Book VIII 
Basal 


Child-Library Readers 


Primer to Book VIII 
Extension 





A comprehensive reading program 
which provides for all the reading 
needs of the school from the first 
grade to the high school. A 
program which has become stand- 
ardized by long use in thousands 
of schools— and yet one that is ever 
expanding, with some new improve- 
ment every year. The Elson Seat- 
work Pads for silent-reading 
practice were added during 1928. 


Consider the Elson for your 
schools—or add to the Elson 
books you are now using. 
Detailed information gladly 
sent on request. 
Scott, Foresman and 
Company 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 
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junior high schools. Fourteen have started 
courses in elementary business training. 
Every one of the fourteen is using 


| In Brooklyn, New York, there are seventeen 








JUNIOR TRAINING 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


By KIRK AND WAESCHE 


This text was adopted in 1,749 cities and 
towns and the entire state of Mississippi 
within the past year. Perhaps you are ready 
to introduce a practical course in business 
training. If so, orif you even contemplate 
having such a course, be sure to write at once 
for complete information. 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
; 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO Cs 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Now Ready 


New Stanford 
Achievement Test 


for grades 2-9 
Forms V and W just off press 
Containing separate tests in Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, His- 
tory and Civics, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Literature, and Language 
Usage. 

Other New Publications 
Schorling—Clark: MODERN ALGEBRA 
—First Course 
Schorling—Clark—Lindell: MODERN AL- 
GEBRA—Second Course 


Write for complete information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prarie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ardin L. Johnson 
Wisconsin Representative 
Box 393 Wautoma 
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The Twilight of the American Mind 
By Walter B. Pitkin. Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
New York. 1928. 

Mr. Pitkin’s thesis is the cultural crisis which the 
Western World will soon be facing. America’s “Best 
Minds” are on the way to disaster. There is a con- 
flict between the tendencies of modern industry and 
of modern cultural development. Science is provid- 
ing machines to do more and more of man’s work. 
Eugenists are urging that the world be filled with 
only the ‘Best Minds.” The author's question is, 
how are these Best Minds going to get along—how 
many jobs are available for really “best minds.” Mr. 
Pitkin arbitrarily defines the Best Minds as the best 
1% of the entire population and he makes a survey 
of the trades, arts, industries, business and_profes- 
sions, to determine how many highly intelligent peo- 
ple can find jobs that give them a fair chance to 
use their brains. “Only one adult Best Mind in 
every 350 Americans can today find suitable em- 
ployment. But there is one such Best Mind in every 
100 Americans. So we already have 3.5 times as 
many Best Minds as are needed by our economic- 
social system. . . . No natural symmetry exists be- 
tween the distribution of intelligence and the dis- 
tribution of jobs requiring various levels and types 
of intelligence.” 

The book is stimulating, though one is sometimes 
irritated by its flippancy and by the author's tendency 
toward easy solutions of problems not easily solved. 


Literary By-Paths 
Compiled and edited by Mabel A. Bessey and 
Monica D. Ryan. Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago. 
1928. 

The authors’ purpose in compiling these essays 
has been to avoid “‘sentiment and fine writing’ and 
to emphasize “clear thinking, inherent interest, defi- 
nite purpose, pleasurable rhythm, and admirable 
craftsmanship.”” There are discussions of “The Es- 
say as a Mood,” ‘The Essay as a Type,” and “The 
Essay’s Place in Literature.’ There are also study 
questions and a biographical sketch of each author. 
The essays themselves cover a long period of time 
and a variety of subject matter. 


Table Service and Decoration 
By Lilian M. Gunn. 107 pp. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Chicago. 1928. 

Intended as a manual for teaching correct service. 
It is a little book, and its simple directions are much 
more usable than the elaborate books on correct so- 
cial usage which have recently been so widely ad- 
vertised. 


The Village Doctor 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
1929. 
A beautifully written novel of English country life. 
It is the story of a farmer's daughter who has had 
some “‘city education’”’ and decides to marry the new 
village doctor so that she may have entree to the 
social life she values. When her hopes remain un- 
fulfilled she turns to her former lover, who, how- 
ever, is unwilling to play the part she asks. Her 
husband finally wins her lasting love by his devo- 
tion to her during a serious illness. There is a quiet 
coolness in the author’s style which is a gratifying 
contrast to the method of a good many recent novels. 
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North Central Teacher Service 


652 Plymouth Building 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Notice to the Wisconsin Teaching Profession: 


The outstanding facts which teachers must face are: 


1. An overcrowded profession where poor and mediocre teachers with a knack of 
salesmanship often “out point” the excellent and superior teachers for positions. 


tb 


. Nominations and applications are being made in a wholesale manner for each 
teacher vacancy in such general terms that they are unreliable as a basis for 
teacher selection. 


North Central Teacher Service 
proposes to meet these conditions by: 
1. Enrolling only the best teachers in its membership. 
2. Selecting and restricting its membership by a definite objective evaluation of the 
candidates’ teaching ability. 


3. Recommending its members for position in definite and objective terms instead of 
the usual conventional yet superficial designation of “excellent”, “very good”, 
“so0d , “iair’, or “poor”. 

4. Bringing out the strength of its recommended candidates for positions in an 
original and captivating manner. 

5. Backing its recommended candidates with a cash guarantee to be paid to the employ- 
ing board if the elected member proves to be a failure. 


The details of our plan of operation have been submitted to leading school men in the 
North Central States. They have with encouraging unanimity pronounced our 
SERVICE an innovation and a marked improvement on the methods used by ordinary 
teacher agencies. 


North Central Teacher Service is managed by individuals who have had a broad ex- 
perience in educational work and whose reputation commands the confidence and in- 
sures the patronage of school officials. 


Teachers! 


You have nothing to lose and “everything (increased opportunities, increased 
financial rewards, and professional advancement) to gain” by enrolling in our 
SERVICE. The enrollment fee is $1.00 which will be promptly refunded if your ap- 
plication for membership is not accepted. 


Write today for a membership blank! 


North Central Teacher Service 
is 
Not an ordinary teacher agency but a special and distinct 


SERVICE FOR YOU 


Direct all mail to F. B. ANDREEN 
652 Plymouth Building President 
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Superintendents, Principals, and 
Classroom ‘Teachers 
of Wisconsin 


We want men and women with an understanding of educational practice and 
educational needs to join us for the summer vacation in pleasant, dignified 
work along the most modern educational lines. This offer will afford many 
an opportunity to capitalize teaching experience to the fullest extent, to 
render a genuine service to education, and to earn in three summer months 
much more than they earn in any other similar period. 


New and Profitable Field for Summer Work 


EVER before has an offer 
been made like this one, be- 
cause never before has there 

been anything remotely like The 
Classroom Teacher. This new 
work is a complete professionalized 
guide covering every subject and 
administrative problem of school 
work, written in its entirety by 
Hillegas, Bagley, Briggs, Kil- 
patrick, Horn, Gray, Freeman, 
Reavis, and Mossman, and 55 other 
leading educators. 


Thousands of teachers and 
schoolmen today are just commenc- 
ing to realize what The Classroom 
Teacher can mean to them in their 
work. No field of endeavor is more 
worthy the attention of the pro- 
gressive educator. Many who have 
joined our organization in a 
temporary way have established a 


permanent connection on the sales 
force of The Classroom Teacher— 
a connection which has proved to 
be highly paid. Representatives of 
this remarkable series have found 
their professional standing and 
ability to be enhanced through the 
connection, which brings them in 
touch with the great leaders of 
modern educational thought. 


At the least a position with 
The Classroom Teacher will mean 
a splendid income for the summer, 
travel, and valuable experience. 
And there is every possibility that 
your work this summer may lead 
to a permanent connection where 
income is counted in five figures. 

Write us at once for particulars, stat- 
ing age, position, and experience. We 
will train you and equip you with every- 
thing necessary to your success. 


Write today! 


The Classroom ‘Teacher, Inc. 
Dept. X, 104 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


N. B. E.G. Doudna said in his review of The Classroom Teacher: ‘Every article seems 
written for the teacher at work, not for the theorist who devises procedures that others 
must use. The books will wear well both educationally and mechanically. The set 


deserves enthusiastic endorsement.” 
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Our Farm World 


By Fred T. Ullrich, Platteville, Wis. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 1929. 

This book is a compilation of knowledge calcu- 
lated to cover the entire field of agriculture in such 
a manner that the information can be grasped by 
junior high school students. The material has been 
brought up to date and treats the subjects on the 
problem analysis basis. Illustrations are plentiful and 
good. Subjects dealt with are farm animals, crops, 
fruits, soils, fertilizers, dairying, feeds and feeding. 
There are numerous helps for teachers, such as exer- 
cises which are practical and easily worked out. A 
list of references appears at the close of each chapter 
from which teachers of agriculture may obtain ad- 
ditional information on the subjects discussed. Al- 
though the scope of this book is large the indi- 
vidual treatment of the subject matter is better than 
in many books which deal with one subject alone. 


Better Schools 
A Survey of Progressive Tendencies in Ameri- 
can Public Schools. By Carleton Washburne and 
Myron M. Stearns. John Day Co., New York, 
1928. 

Washburne, a school superintendent and _investi- 
gator, joined forces with Stearns, a journalist, in or- 
der to give to parents and others a nontechnical and 
interestingly written account of progressive practices 
in the education of children. Part I discusses the re- 
lation of schools to the race and the child, the or- 
igin and organization of better schools, and the re- 
lation between schools and politics. Part II describes 
a number of efforts to reorganize the curriculum, 
including accounts of the Denver curriculum, the 
Winnetka investigations, Rugg’s social science mate- 
rial, the Rochester junior high school program, the 
cooperative plan at the University of Cincinnati, 
Gary's work-study-play plan, etc. Part III discusses 
various aspects of method: Interest; new discoveries 
in reading and arithmetic, platoon plan, project 
method, Dalton and Winnetka plans of individualized 
instruction, child guidance, junior college procedures, 
and Morrison's technic of teaching. 

It seems that an index should have been pro- 
vided in view of the frequency with which educa- 
tional workers, school systems, and new teaching 
procedures are mentioned. The book includes many 
vivid pictures of desirable methods in use at cer- 
tain school centers of this country and rather inti- 
mate glimpses and descriptions of the men back of 
these progressive movements. It is to be expected 
that the Winnetka school system receives a great 
deal of attention. 

The book is a journalistic description of the new 
schools, rather than a critical analytical evaluation 
of the principles and methods employed. While ad- 
mitting the value of such a treatment in acquainting 
lay individuals and many teachers with progressive 
methods in education, it is not desirable uncritically 
to accept new methods simply because they are re- 
cent in origin. This comment is general and not to 
be construed as detracting in any way from the 
value of the volume under consideration. The book 
is intended to be “read,” and as such is vastly dif- 
ferent from the older, heavy writings in education 
which the teacher “‘studied’’ conscientiously and la- 
boriously. It is recommended as a volume which 
will hold the interest of teachers and parents alike. 





NEW 


The Pupil’s Workbook 


in the 
Geography, History 
and Government of 
Wisconsin 


By Lynn B. Stiles 


A new impression of a popular 
workbook with all material brought 
up to date, with lessons in history, 
and civics, and with two new maps, 
a regional and a political, in color. 


Ginn & Company 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 











A New Lead in Geography 


DODGE - LACKEY 
SERIES 


By Richard E. Dodge, formerly Emeritus 
Professor of Geography, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Earl E. Lackey, 
Department of Geology and Geography, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


The Dodge-Lackey Geographies for 
the schools are human geographies. 
Today relationships, of human groups 
economically. commercially. and 
socially, are the larger world prob- 
lems. Hence, in this series the 
emphasis is on man himself in re- 
lation to his background, and the 
use he makes of the area about him. 


Many new pedagogical features. 
Numerous fine maps and many 
interesting photographs illustrate the 
book. 
Dodge-Lackey Elementary Geography 
Dodge-Lackey Advanced Geography 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. C—154) 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
536 South Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
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CALENDAR 


April 2-4—Wis. 
Madison 
April 5—State High School Debate, Madison 
April 12-13—Wis. City Superintendents Assn., 
Madison 

April 12-13—Wis. 
Madison 

April 15-19—North Central States Music Su- 
pervisors Conference, Milwaukee 

April 24-25-26—Penmanship Teachers Assn., 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

May 17-18—Wis. School Band Tournament, 
Stevens Point 

May 21-22-23—Wis. Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Marinette 

June 28-July 4—National Education Assn., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

July 25-Aug. 4—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 


Music Teachers Assn., 


School Board Assn., 





THE National Association of Penmanship Teachers 

and Supervisors will convene in Buffalo, April 
24-25-26. High lights of the convention will be ad- 
dresses by Dr. James F. Hosic, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Columbia University; Supt. Ernest C. Hart- 
well, Buffalo, New York; Supt. W. H. Pillsbury, 
Pelham, New York; Mr. John G. Kirk, Director of 
Commercial Education, Philadelphia; Mr. R. E. 
Wiatt, Director of Handwriting, Los Angeles Public 
Schools; Pres. Harry Rockwell, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo; Miss Mary Sellers, Supervisor of 
Handwriting, Dallas, Texas. Miss Aileen Hynes, a 
classroom teacher in Harding High School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, will discuss “Problems of the Classroom 
Teacher.” 

Railroads are offering rates of fare and a half for 
round trip, if 150 certificates are presented at the 
meeting. Each person should secure a certificate at 
the time of purchasing his railroad ticket. Member- 
ship dues are one dollar and entitle a member to a 
free copy of the complete report of proceedings. 
Memberships may be taken out in the name of a 
principal, teacher, or school. This will entitle each 
building to a copy of the annual proceedings of the 
N. A. P. T. S., which means that the teachers will 
have the Jatest results of study on handwriting. 
Dues are payable to Miss Myrta Ely, Treasurer, 
Madison School, St. Paul, Minnesota. Checks may be 
sent to Miss Ely or Miss Lillian Bushman, 771 Lib- 
erty St., Burlington, Wisconsin. The latter is chair- 
man of the Wisconsin membership committee. 





Ten states and a Canadian province will send 
delegates to the biennial convention of the North 
Central Music Supervisors conference to be held in 
Milwaukee April 16 to 19. According to present in- 
dications approximately 1,500 delegates will come 
to urge “Music for every child—every child for 


music.” Milton C. Potter, superintendent of public 
schools, Milwaukee, has been named general chair- 
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Around the State 


man. Herman F. Smith, director of public school 
music for Milwaukee, is the executive secretary. 
The general committee includes Walter Alexander. 
Frank E. Baker, the Rev. J. J. Barbian, Miss Irene 
Born, Miss Lucia Briggs, Robert L. Cooley, Miss 
Ethel Gardner, Mrs. H. F. Godeke, William Kast- 
ner, Alvin H. Hanson, the Rev. William M. Magee, 
S. J., and H. Schumacher. All are Milwaukee edu- 
cators. On the program are concerts, demonstrations, 
and lectures. The mixed chorus, composed of stu- 
dents of midwestern colleges and conducted by 
J. Lewis Browne, Chicago, will be present, as will 
the Lyric Male Chorus, Milwaukee, A Capella Choir, 
Michigan, Negro Choir, Evansville, Indiana, and 
delegations of Milwaukee school children. Delegates 
will come from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North and South Dakotas, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and Ontario. 





The Superior board of education voted on Febru- 
ary 12 to dismiss two school doctors and two school 
nurses who were, for the last 18 years, in the em- 
ploy of the board. Someone recently brought to the 
attention of a board member the fact that a board 
of education could not legally employ doctors and 
nurses. ‘‘However,’’ says the legal opinion handed 
the board, “school boards may employ a registered 
nurse as a health instructor and she thus becomes a 
member of the teaching force, devoting a certain 
number of hours to dietetic work, and the balance 
of her time can be utilized as the school board may 
direct. In other words, a school board may employ 
a nurse as an instructor, either in hygiene and phys- 
ical culture, or any of those allied branches, pro- 
viding the nurse has the academic qualifications to 
meet the requirements of the school curriculum. 
They cannot employ physicians, or dentists, how- 
ever.” It is believed that the school health depart- 
ment will be turned over to the city health depart- 
ment and conducted much the same as before, except 
that the salaries of the school health employes will 
be paid by the city rather than the school board, 
which was the legal question under discussion. 





At the southern sectional teachers’ meeting, held 
at Milwaukee November 7 and 8, the membership 
campaign of the Wisconsin Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion was launched by the president, E. S. Lamoreux 
Copies of the constitution and membership applica- 
tion blanks were mailed to all manual art teachers 
in the state. The response to this campaign has 
shown that the new organization has the backing of 
this group of teachers, and constructive work may be 
expected. The secretary-treasurer of the Association 
wishes to thank those who have cooperated in get- 
ting the organization into working order. Receipt 
books and envelopes were printed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Earl Thrall, Beloit; letterheads, by Mr. 
V. M. Russel, Platteville; the constitution was mime- 
ographed at Janesville under the direction of Mr 
Lamoreaux; the work of getting out our circular 
letter, addressing envelopes, and mailing was done 
in the commercial department, under the direction 
of Miss May E. Webster, at Appleton. 
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Fifty Cities in Wisconsin 
ARE USING 


THE BREED-FRENCH SPELLER 


A text which has back of it the evalution of 19 spelling investigations by 
experts in research. In addition, the authors’ personal research has pro- 
vided a course which provides the following essentials: 

A minimal word list 98 per cent efficient for adult needs 

A properly graded word list for the presentation of words 

A plan of study adaptable to either the test-study or daily assignment plan 

A scientifically organized system of review 

Supplementary exercises 


If you are not securing the results you demand in your spelling course, 


write us. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Representative Wisconsin 


Mr. F. E. Jaastad 221 East 20th St. 
122 Lake Street 
Eau Claire, Wis. CHICAGO, Ee. 











An Unparalleled Reception 


is being given the new arithmetics 
by Fowlkes and Goff 


MODERN LIFE ARITHMETICS 


by teachers and superintendents who have examined them. Letters are 
being received every day filled with enthusiastic praise of these books. 
These are some of the features that meet with commendation. 
The appeal of the material to pupils. 
The attractive format. 
The simplicity of treatment. 
The excellent developmental material. 
The manner in which arithmetic is tied up with the experiences of children. 
The consistent recurrence of drill and review exercises. 

YOU SHOULD KNOW THESE BOOKS 


The Macmillan Company 


2459 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























Sewmmner 


Domestic Science 
Tables 


Encourage Pupils 
to Higher Grades 


Any teacher will tell you that modern, 
properly designed Domestic Science Desks 
encourage better work by the pupils who 
use them. With everything handy — 
everything neat, the student is inspired 
to do her best. 


In designing and building Kewaunee 
Domestic Science Desks we have kept 
foremost in mind the needs of the stu- 
dent. 





Domestic Science Desk No. 1601 


This Kewaunee Desk is a_ favorite 
model, and adaptable to most any Do- 
mestic Science laboratory. The drawers 
and doors have locks all different and 
master-keyed, The desk is elegant in de- 
sign, material and appearance. 


Kewaunee Domestic Science and Do- 
mestiec Art Tables are used in thousands 
of schools throughout the United States. 
They are built to give many years of 
faithful service and are very reasonably 
priced. Write for information. Address 


the factory at Kewaunee. 
Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
189 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


New York Office: 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Office: 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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The Teachers Association at Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin recently sponsored programs at which two 
well known people from Madison were the speak- 
ers. “The first program,” says our Two Rivers re- 
porter, “consisted of a series of historical talks given 
before the students of the high school, vocational, 
and grade schools, the Lions Club, and the Rotary 
by Harry Cooper, better known as ‘Railroad Jack,’ 
peripatetic philosopher, walking encyclopedia, and 
fresh-air-fanatic or what have you, who has been lo- 
cated at Madison for the past season. Railroad Jack 
defied anybody to stump him on any character or 
date in history and he had a great time at Two 
Rivers in proving his claim. While here he secured 
accommodations on the roof of the high school. He 
complained a little because his room had no elevator 
or telephone service, but admitted that it was well 
furnished with snowdrifts and beautifully lighted by 
the moon and stars. 

“The second speaker, also secured through the 
initiative of Mr. Herbert Dohrman, president of the 
local Teachers Association, was the Reverend Dr. 
Barstow of the First Congregational Church of 
Madison, who spoke at a Lions Club and Teachers 
Association banquet held at the Elks Club.” 





The following Wisconsin educators appeared on 
the program of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, which held 
its annual convention in Cleveland, February 24-28: 
Supt. C. F. Hedges, Neenah, spoke on “The Use of 
the Pay-As-You-Go Plan in Financing Public School 
Building Programs,” before Administrative Group II 
(Superintendents of Cities with Population of less 
than 10,000). Robert L. Cooley, Director of the 
Milwaukee Continuation School, gave an address on 
“Articulating the School with Life and Industry.” 
Asst. Supt. W. W. Theisen, Milwaukee, spoke on 
“The Function and Value of Public School Re- 
search Departments,’ before the general session. 
Supt. E. C. MacInnis, Jefferson, gave an address on 
“Making and Remaking Personality,” before Admin- 
istrative Group II (Superintendents of Cities with 
Population of less than 10,000). Supt. M. C. Potter, 
Milwaukee, spoke on “How Long Should be the 
Basal Training for a Teacher?” before Administra- 
tive Group VI (Superintendents of Cities of Popu- 
lation over 200,000). Pres. Robert Dodge Baldwin, 
State Teachers College, Stevens Point, discussed ‘'The 
Future Need in the Preparation of Rural Teachers” 
before the teacher training section of the rural divi- 
sion. 





The P. T. A. of Marathon recently sponsored a 
comedy basketball game. The participants, who were 
prominent townspeople, had never played basketball 
until that night. The age range of the players was 
from thirty to sixty. In a town of 675 population 
the game drew an attendance of 450 persons, who 
witnessed a unique stunt program, a radio an- 
nouncer and microphone ceremony, and the thrilling 
contest between evenly matched teams. The players 
were garbed in outlandish costumes, in which clubs, 
knives, razors, blackjacks, pillows, baseball masks, 
and protectors played an important part. The game 
was refereed by the village marshal. The receipts, 
$110.75, were given to the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. Prin. J. I. Murphy was chairman of the money 
raising melee. 
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The Exploratory Ideas 
are contained in these three books 
OUR FORESTS—A NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 
Rohan 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY— 
AGRICULTURE 


Oosterhous 


OUR PLANT AND ANIMAL 
NEIGHBORS — 
CONSERVATION 


Younger 
In these books are found a safe and 
sane guide for directing life’s activities, 


which is a primary function of all 
curricula. 


Examine a copy of either or all 


C. C. Nelson Publishing Co. 


Appleton — Wisconsin 











The Janesville Schools 


adopt and order 


The Study Readers 


Walker—Parkman-Summy 


From the Janesville Gazette, January 
15th: 

“One thousand new Study Readers 
published by the Charles E. Merrill 
Company were distributed throughout 
the grades, one to six, of the public 
school system Friday and were put in- 
to use Monday.” 

Janesville has now placed its reading 
program upon the new improved basis, 
as is being done in hundreds of other 
leading school systems throughout the 
country which have adopted The Study 
Readers. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 
323 East 23rd Street Chicago 











The Only Informational 
Work the Children Like 
as Well as Stories 


For classroom and general 
reference work, for supple- 
mentary and sight reading, 
for programs, for socialized 
recitations and problem-pro- 
jects, The Book of Knowledge 
is comprehensive and varied 
in its usefulness and unfail- 
ing in its interest. Each ar- 
ticle is short enough to hold 
the child’s attention to the 
end, yet complete enough to 
give a well-rounded, intelli- 
gent grasp of the subject. 

It is recommended by edu- 
cators and librarians every- 
where; and everywhere it is 
the children’s enthusiastic 
choice. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


Published only by 


The Grolier Society 
2 W. 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Announcing a new edition of Corneille’s 


POLYEUCTE 


by W. P. Graham 
Professor of Romanic Languages 
University of Virginia 


Corneille’s most famous drama is here 
presented in a new, direct-method edition 
that is excellent for supplementary read- 
ing in advanced French classes. is 
introduced by the editor's preface which 
completely analyzes Corneille, his life and 
his work, with special emphasis on 
POLYEUCTE. 

An explanation of thirty-three French 
figures of speech follows the text, and al- 
most 2,000 explanatory notes clarify 
difficult and unfamiliar passage Two 
vocabularies, one in French and one in 
French and English, are also included 
Price 96 cents 

Tf you will send us your name and 

address, we shall be pleased to mail you 

a copy on ten days approval Address 


Dept. M. L. J 


THE BRUCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
354-364 Milwaukee St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 














| Looking for a Sood cleat 
| Cass Play? dope cathy / 


Ducks, 6m-4w - ++ -3Se The Purse Opens, 4m-4w - - - 35¢ 


1 
| 
iy Cyclone Sally, 4rm-Sw -35c Smile, Rodney, Smile, Sm-Tw - 35¢ 
| 
| Sonny Jane, Sm-Tw -35¢ The Green String, Sm-4w - - - 35¢ 


% &ldridgcEntertainment House A 


FRANKLIN, OHIO a/s) DENVER, COLORADO 
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BELMONT HOTEL 
(Fireproof) 

Madison, Wis. On Capitol Square 
Every room has a Private Toilet and 
Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and up 
H. H. Hile, Manager 








GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., 
CHICAGO 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Party and Banquet Favors 
(Balloons, confetti, hats, noise- 


makers, etc.) Minstrel equip. 
Free lists. “How to Stage an In- 
door Carnival.” Revised. Tells 
how to organize, manage, and 


advertise. Describes 50. side- 
show stunts. Postpaid 25c. 
Albert V. Jensen 
Box 7, H. P. Sta. Des Moines, Iowa 








‘The Perr Pictures 








A Helping Hand Renouf 
Reproductions of The World’s Great 
Paintings 
One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5% x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 
for Children, or 25 for Easter. 

Size 54%x8. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each for 20 or more. Send 
$1.00 for 33 Common Birds with a 
very brief description of each. 
Size 7x9. 

Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Size 22x 28 including the margin. 

of 1600 miniature illustrations 


Catalogue sent for 15 cents in coin or 


stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 617, Malden, Mass. 
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More Playgrounds—Fewer Accidents 


Keep the children off the streets by giv- 
ing them good playgrounds, and yours 
will be a town where accidents involving 
children are few and far between. 

For 21 years, Everwear Playground Ap- 
paratus has been recognized as_ the 
standard of quality. Built to withstand 
the abuse of after-hours roughnecks. 
Embodies every element of safety human 
ingenuity can devise. Playable as 
though the kids themselves had planned 


it. 
Send for Catalog No. 20. Lists 161 differ- 
ent models and sizes of apparatus. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 





PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 








PANEL POSTERS 


This new series of panel posters pre- 
pared by Bess Bruce Cleveland makes it 
possible to build up a larger picture than 
can be done with her regular posters. 

Sach set contains 4 backgrounds, 12x36 
inches, printed on heavy construction 
paper and a great variety of colored 
papers, also printed ready for cutting and 
mounting upon the backgrounds. Every- 
thing is keyed so that the work may be 
done easily. 





No. 626. Indian Life Panels. Back- 
grounds and colored paper for 4 
large posters, complete and simple 
directions, in an envelope......... $0.50 

No. 627. Dutch Life Panels. Back- 
grounds and colored paper for 4 
large posters, complete and simple 
directions, in an envelope......... $0.50 

No. 628. Circus Panels. Back- 
grounds and colored paper for 4 
large posters, complete and simple 
directions, in an envelope......... $0.50 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
Fond du Lac.” Wisconsin 
EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL 
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“The Very Newest Thing Out” 


j 0 Designing and 
Modeling 


D RY Clay-Powder 


DU-O is an absolutely high grade Art Clay and Mod- 
deling Clay, which, after years of research we have been 
able to perfect in a dry form specially for schools. (It 
has no resemblance to, or connection with, the regular 
ground dry clay that has been in use in schools.) 






Simply mix DU-O DRY with a little water and it is 
ready for use. You will be delighted with its high qual- 
ity and unlimited possibilities. 


Free Description Circular on request. 

SPECIAL: A generous sample ‘(full half pound) 
will be sent, postpaid, for 25c, a full pound for 50c, 
2 Ibs. 90c, or 3 Ibs. $1.25. 

Write today to 
LINCOLN FINE ARTS COMPANY 
Distributors 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Manufactured only by 


California Art Supply Company 
Palo Alto, California 
NOTE: Plastico Mosaics, a wonderful modern re- 


production of all Italian Mosaics are now ready. A 
free five-color descriptive circular will be sent on request 














ITCHEL 


=—=—_ BETTER BOi!IUT 


Playground Apparatus 


Schools— Homes—Parks 


Mitchell Whirl 


The Mitchell Whirl, shown above, is 
Betterbilt™’ 
Tar Send for free illustrated catalog 
and name of your state distributor. 


just one number tn the 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1540 Forest Home Ave Milwaukee, Wis 








Globe-Trot 
AROUND AMERICA 


for a stimulating vacation 


F you want this summer’s vacation to 

beamemorable one—here’sthe recipe 
... globe-trot around your own America. 
Take the famous Recreation Route to 
California via a Panama Pacific liner. On 
board you meet charming people—join 
in games and social functions—dance 
—swim in open air swimming pools. 
Sail down the Atlantic coast .. . stopping 
at Havana for a peek at this glamorous 
spot—then a thrilling voyage through 
the Panama Canal—up the coast of 
sunny California to San Diego (Coronado 
Beach), Los Angeles — San Francisco. 


Every day on the magnificent, new S. S. 
Virginia and S. S. California (largest 
steamers ever built under the American 
flag) and the popular S. S. Mongolia, is 
brimming with interest and diversion— 
great ocean liners whose food, service 
and accommodations are all of the best. 


And at the end of your journey, CALI- 
FORNIA — vacation land supreme—for 
a few days sojourn, or a few weeks. Then 
back to your home by train—across the 
country. You have a choice of. routes 
and may stop over at points of interest 
on the way. 


Reduced Summer Rates 


First class: Round Trip $350 (up), Tourist: 
including berth and meals on steam- 6225 (up) 
er and fare across continent. Round Trip, 
Steamer may be taken in either direc- water and rail, 
tion. Choice ofrailroutesandauthor- $125 (up) One 
ized stop-overs. One Way $250 (up). Way. 


Panama facifie fine 


QNTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


or any authorized steamship or railroad agent. 


Rife frre freemen foe Dow met fe 
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Play in America’s Alps 
for $5.50 a Day.... 


What a life! Riding, climbing with a lively 
crowd—to jeweled lakes in the clouds, stupen- 
dous glacial panoramas, rare fossil beds, sun- 
dappled forests with glimpses of friendly wild 
life and valleys ablaze with flowers. Then 
dining, dancing, lounging at the Chalet or 
club-house, and your own cozy little log cabin 
surrounded by silvery peaks. 


For those who want the real thrill of these 
primitive sky-high mountains, here are eight 
modern Bungalow Camps, each with a hostess, 
and cooking you won’t forget. Each with 
different sports and scenic features... Yoho’s 
many falls forever singing through your dreams 
...O’Hara’s lapis lazuli lake set in glaciers... 
Castle Mountain’s spectacular sunrise pano- 
























...inthe 
Canadian 


Rockies 











Wise 
mountain 
ponies know 
how to balance 
inexpert riders, and 
by pony-back you dis- 
cover the greatest sights 
of all. 





ramas...Radium Hot Spring’s natural 
swimming pool, etc. Most people circle 
peer ne the series, by pony or motor, witha grand 
our “House finale at Chateau Lake Louise and Banff’s 
Party” tours of “C 
theWest—allex- Magnificent castle of a hotel. Phone or 
penses S1f0 ups write for booklets and prices, now, to 
your nearest agent, or 


X ‘< 
, THOS. J. WALL . ~~ 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 19 Lake Louise, like all the blue and 
CHICAGO, ILL. green jewels in the world, melted, 


and set in silvery glaciers. 


_Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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We shall need many Wisconsin teachers 
this year. Enroll early. 
THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1890 
224 Seuth Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illineis 





FOR RENT—Summer Camp in Northern 
Wisconsin. Hotel fully equipped. Lo- 
cated on a sand beach in a picturesque 
spot. Will accommodate 70. Buildings 
and equipment mainly new. $2500 for 
season. 

teal Estate Dept., Room 1423, 
First Wisconsin Nat’l. Bank Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 















COisconsin 
Engraving Company 


Artists 
Gngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


r2 109 S. CARROLL ST. SS | 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Sammer Session 
Six Weeks: July 1—-August 9, 1929 


Excellent facilities for summer study. 
Beautiful 150 acre campus in large city. 
150 courses leading to degrees in the 
College and the various schools of the 
University. Golf, tennis, swimming and a 
variety of recreational facilities. Lectures, 
recitals, concerts, and excursions. Ex- 
penses are moderate. 

The Master’s degree may be obtained by 
properly qualified students in four suim- 
mer sessions. 


Some Special Features 


Large elections in Education, Psychology, 

and Methods; Complete Music Course 

leading to music supervisor’s certifi- 
cate; Art Course including landscape 
painting leading to certificate; Library 

Science Course; Course for Special-class 

teachers including practice teaching; 

School of Natural History, Allegany 

State Park; Note the Buffalo Plan for 

Teachers; Secondary Education Con- 

ference first week of July; Institute of 

Municipal Government third week of 

July. 

Buffalo summers, cooled by the breezes 
sweeping over Lake Erie, are delightful 
and invigorating. They combine the ad- 
vantages of the shore and the mountains 
Spend the summer near Niagara Falls. 
The University of Buffalo 


For bulletins address 
Announcements Cc. H. Thurber, Director 
now ready Buffalo, N. Y. 








analysis are provided. 


modern textbooks of General Science. 





New Practice Materials 


CASE STUDIES FOR CLASSES IN CIVICS—DeWitt S. Morgan. 


The case studies present some of the basic issues of democracy through interesting 
situations drawn largely from school life. 


Questions requiring a thorough pupi!- 


TEST AND STUDY EXERCISES IN GENERAL SCIENCE—J. T. Giles. 


A General Science Workbook in the most simple, searching and convenient form, in- 
cluding Diagnostic and Mastery Tests on all the various topics usually found in 


REVISED STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS—Elda L. Merton. 


Now in TABLET FORM. Silent Reading Seatwork for the Primary Grades that is 
easy to use and at the same time develops silent reading ability. 


THE LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC—N. J. Lennes. 


Progressive practice material, standard tests, and problem material for Grades 2-8. 
Full-year and half-year tablets, with two Score Cards in each tablet. 


THE LAIDLAW TEST AND EXERCISE BOOK IN SPELLING—A. C. Senour. 
Designed for classes using the test-study method in spelling. ; 
permanent record of the pupil’s progress which reveals individual pupil difficulty. A 
new feature—THE CHART OF PROGRESS. 


A complete and 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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eo new field is being 


opened up by an interna- 
tional organization which will 
give you an unusual opportunity 
to capitalize on all your school- 
room training. Vacation work 
that can easily double your teach- 
ing salary right from the start. 
And an opportunity to qualify 
for a permanent position if you 
desire. 
All that we require is earnest effort 
and full time on your part. We will 
give you training invaluable in any 
position. Coach you and start you to 
work. You must be between 20 and 
35 years of age. Send the coupon 
now .. . today, together with a letter 
giving us full details as to experience 
and ambitions. 


Only a limited number will be accepted. 
Applicationsconsideredin order of receipt. 


MAIL COUPON NOW... TODAY 
C. SEYMOUR JONES, MGR, 
54 West Oak St., Chicago, Ill, 
Please send me free, and absolutely 
without obligation on my part the de- 


tails of your new Summer Money-earn- 
ing Opportunity. 








Be AMIN sac sence niaccvosncneceecovesspacuvovssunssro pepocntedte Yee 
PEN 2 iss ch ascnkced cas nnndccstretan teh ooreiverreionnaseestonsias ti vei 
I am teaching in......................My position is 

I have had..............years of teaching experience. My 


UIE IO ssa cccscsceesescsserceccenice 

[] Interested in Summer Work only. 
(_] Interested in Permanent Position. 
(] I own an automobile. ’ 

CJ I do not own an automobile. 
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J. E. Worthington, Waukesha, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers associa- 
tion at its annual convention in Madison. Miss Vida 
Smith, Madison, was reélected secretary for three 
years. Other officers elected are: R. A. Buell, Water- 
town, first vice-president; Miss Anna Nelson, Port- 
age, second vice president; Earl C. MacInnis, Jef- 
ferson, treasurer; and F. L. Witter, Burlington, 
member of the executive committee. 





New York has established a circulating “‘toyery.” 
The plan is sponsored by Otto Kahn and other phil- 
anthropists, psychologists, and sociologists. Toys will 
be loaned in the same way that books are loaned 
by public libraries, and will be disinfected before 
they are loaned again. Parents may arrange to buy, 
on the installment plan, any particular toy which a 
child may have become so fond of that he will not 
want to part with it. 





The announcement in our January issue of the 
availability of the little catalogue of educational ex- 
hibits and booklets put out by commercial firms, 
produced such a demand for the “One Hundred and 
One Helps’ in quantities that it has been decided 
to furnish these in any quantity desired at the price 
of two cents each. They may be secured by writing 
the JOURNAL, 716 Beaver Building, Madison, en- 
closing check with the order. 





The older countries of Europe are generally set- 
ting apart the greatest sums for debt service and 
national defense, and education comes third in the 
list. However, in the Netherlands the largest single 
item in the budget is for education; in Norway it is 
second, after debt service; in Sweden, second after 
defense. In France, Italy, Denmark, and Hungary, 
education is third; in Bulgaria, it is fourth. 

—School and Society 





About one hundred new students enrolled at the 
Superior State Teachers College at the opening of 
the new semester, February 4. Doctor Harold Rugg, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, recently 
addressed the students of the College on ‘‘The Cur- 
riculum.” Normal Angell addressed them February 1 
on the subject of international relations. 





Supt. C. E. Hulten, Marinette, has been appointed 
a member of the American committee of a new or- 
ganization the purpose of which is to make a com- 
parative study of English and American secondary 
education in order that a knowledge of the best 
theory and practice in either system may be made 
available to the teachers and administrators in the 
other, 





The American Sunday-School Union offers a prize 
of $2000 for a manuscript on ‘Religion in Educa- 
tion,’ and a $1000 prize for a manuscript on “The 
Heroic Appeal of Christianity to Young People.” 
Details of the contest may be secured by addressing 
Contest Editors, American Sunday-School Union, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





The date of the state high school debate has been 
changed to April 5. 
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What Comes After the 
Purchase Price? If it’s a 


DEMOUNTABLE 


sharp, 
clean, 
snappy, 
impres- 
sions. 





Beautiful Letters and years of quiet, 
efficient, and dependable service. 


The ideal Typewriter for Schools and 
Colleges. Standard in every way. Test 
Sheets, Certificates, and Award Buttons 
furnished to educational institutions. 

The Demountable is recognized for su- 
periority in ease of action, lightness of 
touch, writing qualities, manifolding, and 
economy in adoption. 

A much used typewriter requires daily 
care. Of considerable value from the in- 
structional point is the easily cleaned 
feature of the Demountable. 

May we tell you more about our at- 


tractive School Proposal? Write to 
Educational Department 


Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
anufacturers—since 1911 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 














Pied Piper of Hamlin 


By Maxfield Parrish 


In Full 
Color. 


Size—6*4 x21 
price $2.00. 


When ordering, 
circular illustrating 60 
additional subjects’ by 
Parrish, Remington, 
Jessie Willcox Smith and 
others, all in color and at 
prices from 50¢ up. 


and Gorgeous 
inches, 


send for 


Art Extension Press 
Westport, Conn. 





Developing Skill in 
Sight Reading of Music 
New Practical Aids for 


Teachers 





LMOST every teacher or supervisor of 

music appreciates that skill in sight 

reading is one of the chief aims in 

school music and also one of the most 
difficult to achieve. 


This, unquestionably, is due more to a lack of 
real interest on the part of the pupil than to 
a lack of ability. 


But teachers in thousands of modern schools are successfully 
overcoming this difficulty and obtaining results from their pu- 
pils far beyond the usual by the introduction of the novel, yet 
exceedingly effectual way of interesting every child in music— 
thru the use of the harmonica. 


Arouses Real Enthusiasm 


for Music 


Harmonica playing gains the whole-hearted interest of every 
child. Its simplicity of operation and the rapidity with which 
the boy or girl can learn to play with accuracy quickly turns 
lackadaisical attention into keen interest. 
The pupil is then easily guided to a mastery of sight reading and 
acquires without conscious effort a thorough grounding in the 
fundamentals of music. . . thus greatly minimizing the work of 
the teacher. 
To enable other teachers to study the results of harmonica group 
work in many schools, an exhaustive treatment of the subject has 
been prepared in the form of a brochure entitled “The Harmonica 
as an Im mportant Factor in the Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” 
This is supplied without charge. 


Harmonica Instruction Simple 


Colored instruction charts, illustrated instruction books and four- 

part harmony charts for teacher and individual “part” cards for 

pupils (supplied gratis) make harmonica instruction easy and pro- 
gress rapid. 





M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 551-C 

114 East 16th St., New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free brochure on “The Har- 
monica as an Imp< tant Factor in the Modern Education of 
Girls and Boys.’ 
Name 


Address 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN CAMP 


at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
July 1 to August 3, 1929 
COURSES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Diploma Given for Summer Work 


Write for Illustrated Program 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


413 East Michigan St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











4 Ideal Vacation Combination... 
COOK’S ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 
to EUROPE and the 

MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“California” from N.Y. July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929. 


Our eighth consecutive cruise...a proven 
itinerary—Madeira, Cadiz, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Malaga, Naples, Athens, 
Constantinople, Beyrout, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Leghorn, Monaco .. . returning 
via London and Paris with stop-over 
privilege in Europe. Booklet on request. 


Moderate Fares 
THOS. COOK & SON V 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York and branches 


Analysis of reports to the state superintendent of 
public instruction on teacher training for 1927-28 
show there are 19,612 public school teachers in Wis- 
consin, according to E. G. Doudna, secretary of the 
state board of normal school regents. These reports 
from superintendents over the state show 6,451 teach- 
ers of one-room rural schools, of whom 1470, or 23 
percent, are graduates of state normal schools. In 
1924, 923 of the rural teachers were state normal 
school graduates. County normals supplied most of 
the teachers for the one-room schools. Nearly 50 
percent, or 901, of the 1829 state graded school 
teachers were graduates of state teachers colleges, 
and of 1537 rural elementary teachers, 71 percent, 
or 1097, were normal graduates. Eighty-six percent 
of the city elementary school teachers, or 4485 of the 
5181, were teachers’ college graduates. Among the 
high school teachers in rural schools, there were 
1,463 of the 1839, or 79 percent, who are Wisconsin 
Normal school products. The proportion dropped for 
city high school teachers, because, Mr. Doudna said, 
most of them are graduates of larger colleges and 
universities. There were 2775 and only 789, or 29 
percent of them, were normal school graduates. A 
list of instructors in the teachers’ colleges revealed 
that Wisconsin has 407 teachers of teachers. 





Ralph Balliette, recently elected superintendent of 
Antigo schools, has been reappointed for three years, 
with an annual increase in salary. 


On the theory that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure, principals of Oshkosh pub- 
lic schools have agreed to spread the gospel of health 
by acquainting the pupils with the fundamental rules 
for preventing the spread of disease. A bulletin out- 
lining nine suggestions to avoid contagion has been 
sent out to all schools from the office of the school 
superintendent, C. C. Bishop. 





Fire destroyed the high school building at Spring 
Valley, January ‘30. The loss is estimated at $40,000, 
covered by $32,000 insurance. While the ruins were 
still smouldering the school board and the superin- 
tendent made arrangements to resume classes in the 
community building the next day. An order for new 
books and equipment was dispatched immediately. 





The public school board of Milwaukee recently 
voted to appoint a lawyer assistant to the force of 
assistant superintendents, at a salary of $3,120. The 
new legal adviser will have to possess a teacher’s 
certificate of high standing because only recognized 
teachers can be assistants to the superintendent. 





Chas. Scribner’s Sons recently appointed Paul N. 
Paulson their Wisconsin representative, and George 
Mason, a former Wisconsin schoolman, their repre- 
sentative for New York state. Mr. Paulson succeeds 
the late J. F. Wilson. 





A four-month ground course in aviation was begun 
last month at the Shorewood vocational school. It is 
said to be the first evening course in ground avia- 
tion to be established in Milwaukee county voca- 
tional schools. Recently this school also began a 
course in golf. 





A Who's Who of section 8B at Wilson junior 
high school, Appleton, is being written by members 
of the class. Each student will write three paragraphs 
about himself, and after the autobiographies have 
been turned in to the teacher they will be compiled 
into a complete reference book. 





“Differentiated Assignments in American History 
on the Period 1492 to 1789" is the title of a book- 
let prepared and distributed by William J. Gilson, 
Sturgeon Bay, superintendent of Door county. The 
book carries detailed assignments and completion 
tests. 





An experiment in extension teaching has been 
completed by Prof. V. A. C. Henmon of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and C. E. Hulten, superintend- 
ent of schools at Marinette. The usual written work 
in connection with extension courses was supple- 
mented by weekly group meetings where assignments 
were made and problems discussed. 





The Plainfield school building burned January 31. 
The loss was heavy, for only a small amount of in- 
surance was carried. The school was one of the 
oldest in the district. 
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Wisconsin’s first state-wide dramatic festival will 
be held in Bascom theater at the University of Wis- 
consin from March 20 to March 23. It will be con- 
ducted by the Wisconsin Dramatic Guild and the 
University extension division. In preparation for the 
festival, high schools of the state have been holding 
preliminary contests beginning February 23. On that 
date high school groups met at Sheboygan, Antigo, 
Marshfield, Kohler, and Prescott. The dramatic fes- 
tival will begin on Wednesday evening, March 20, 
when a group of church plays will be presented in 
competition. 





Four forenoons each week the free dental clinic 
in the Eau Claire Junior high school is in full 
swing, and the public is invited to see it in opera- 
tion. The work was started by the local P. T. A. 
and other civic organizations are also giving full 
support. Some Eau Claire business houses have do- 
nated services and materials. Each child is expected 
to pay a very small fee to pay for a part of the 
materials used. The children are selected by the 
school nurse, who makes the appointments with the 
clinic. 





Statutory provisions for transportation of school 
children, governing expenditures estimated between 
25 and 30 millions for 1929 are found in the codes 
of 46 states, according to Prof. John Guy Fowlkes. 
The estimated amount spent for transportation in 
1917-18 was 10 millions, Prof. Fowlkes states. In 
the next year the amount jumped to 1614 millions, 
and the year following it reached 25 millions. It is 
estimated that the amount spent in 1930 will be 
greatly in excess of 30 millions. 


The Junior-Senior High School at Waupun is 
using one half-hour assembly period a week for in- 
ter-mural basketball. The idea is working well and 
students are interested spectators. This plan gives 
many boys an opportunity to appear before a crowd 
which they otherwise probably wouldn't have. 

Nicholas Gunderson was recently unanimously re- 
elected superintendent of Sparta schools. Next year 
will be Mr. Gunderson’s ninth in that position. No 
other superintendent, and no principal, has ever held 
office in Sparta for a like length of time. 





The Waukesha board of education at its February 
meeting lifted the ban on school contracts for mar- 
ried teachers. The rule which was abrogated had 
been in effect for many years. 





A portrait bust of State Senator Walter H. Hunt 
made by Miss Helen Druley, art instructor at the 
River Falls State Teachers College, has attracted so 
much attention that the college faculty and student 
body have started a movement to purchase it for 
presentation to the school. 


The school building in the village of Rockland was 
dedicated February 15. J. F. Shaw of the State De- 
partment was the main speaker and performed the 
ceremony of dedication. The building as remodeled 
is modern and convenient. Rockland now has a 
school plant to which it can point with pride. 


Thirty students have been dropped from the Su- 
perior State Teachers College for failure to meet the 
school’s scholarship standards. 





MADISON 





AT LAST 


Educational Motion Pictures are now available to your school without hav- 
ing to invest in projectors and films at a cost lower than rentals on films. 


Through our service, trained teacher-operators who show and explain the 
pictures, come to your school with the very best portable motion picture 
projectors and classroom films correlated with the school curriculum. 


Lesson plans are supplied with each film shown. 
Investigate this new service and avail yourself of its teaching power. 


Further details will be sent on request. 


Visual Education Service Co. 


117 West Main Street 


WISCONSIN 














This Month’s Cover 


The design for this month’s cover was made 
by Lembi E. Hippaka, a teacher in the 
Lowell school, Madison. The following people 
receive honorable mention: Prin. L. G. Van 
Gorden, Mountain; Margaret Hall, Richland 
Center; Tabitha Ritzmann, Monroe; Ione In- 
galls, Pleasant Hill School, Eau Claire; Elinore 
Kuckuck, Oakdale; Grace A. Hansen, Niagara; 
Gertrude T. Radtke, sophomore New London 
High school, New London; Frances Cesafsky, 
Thorp; Cleo Dabert, Edgar; Joseph Dommers- 
hausen, Cross Plains; Frank Kuckuck, Tomah, 
and Meredith S. Richter, Janesville. 

Entries for the April cover contest should be 
in our office by April 1. 


At a recent meeting of the Northwestern Wiscon- 
sin Schoolmasters Club the following officers were 
elected: Myron Goodell, Hammond, president; E. C. 
Hirsch, Rice Lake, vice president; and Mildred D. 
Wilcox, Eau Claire, secretary—treasurer. 





The Forest county board of education voted, at 
its February meeting, to increase the salary of their 
county superintendent of schools by $1000, making 
the yearly salary $3,000. W. E. Switzer is county 
superintendent at present. 





Wauwatosa is to have two new graded schools 
and an addition to the Woodrow Wilson school, at 
an approximate cost of $340,000. Wauwatosa now 
has a high school, a junior high school, and four 
graded schools. 


Miss Lucy A. Leonard, superintendent of Wash- 
burn county schools, received honors for meritorious 
farm and rural service, during “Farm Week” held 
at Madison February 4-8. Miss Leonard was one of 
five people so honored. 


Thieves broke into the vault at the Watertown 
High school in February and made way with $415, 
money that belonged to the athletic and the locker 
fee funds. 


Muscoda’s school band gave their first demonstra- 
tion program February 15. Thé band was organized 
last fall and is a growing organization. A Band 
Mothers Club has recently been organized and is 
proving a great help. 





The Hazel Dell schoolhouse, Bristol, was damaged 
by fire January 23. There was a $200 loss, covered 
by insurance. 





A. W. Ostendorf of Neshkoro has been elected 
superintendent of Oregon schools to take the place 
of A. D. Carew, who resigned to become county 
agent of Green Lake county. 
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NECROLOGY 


Miss Sarah MacNair, for twenty years director of 
art in the La Crosse public schools, died at the home 
of her sister, Mrs. Mary Doolittle, at Woodstock, 
Illinois early in February. Miss MacNair was a 
woman of sterling qualities and fine christian char- 
acter. 





Miss Nora Carey, 68, Wisconsin public school 
teacher for nearly fifty years, died at Waupun Feb- 
ruary 26, after an illness of a week. 


Miss Ruth Cunningham, 24, died February 26 as 
a result of burns received when fire destroyed the 
farmhouse in which she lived. Miss Cunningham 
taught school at Ellsworth. 


Miss Nora C. Waters, a teacher for many years 
in Columbia, Dodge, and Dane counties, died in the 
Columbus hospital recently. 


Erick T. Breckey, 53, an instructor in mechanical 
practice at the University, died February 12, after a 
lingering illness. 


Lillie L. Zick, 21, rural school teacher in Wau- 
paca county, died January 22, following several 
weeks’ illness with influenza. 


Agnes Vonbrasek, 22, for the past three years a 
teacher at the Tank school in the Town of Agenda, 
died at Ashland February 4. 





Henry L. Wedekind, who taught at the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran St. Jacobi’s school in Milwaukee 
for 35 years prior to his retirement twelve years ago, 
died February 8. 


Miss Nellie A. Malone, for more than fifteen 
years a teacher in the Milwaukee public schools, died 
February 6. 


Ray Scheidlo, a former teacher at Delavan, died 
January 30 after a long period of illness. 





Alaida H. O'Connor, 67, an educator all her life, 
died at Monroe February 4. She had been ill since 
November, when she was obliged to give up her 
school activities. 


Mary Gere, 60, a teacher in Milwaukee schools 
for 25 years, died in Hawaii February 7. 





Mabel Jones, 46, died at her home in the town of 
Mt. Pleasant, February 2. She taught school in and 
near Racine for 27 years. 





Mrs. Rachel C. Enockson, 23, for several years a 
teacher in Augusta, died February 1. 





Miss Katherine Featherston, second grade teacher 
at Appleton for 30 years, died suddenly February 13. 





The Cazenovia High school has been placed on 
the university of Wisconsin accredited list. 





D. Edward Hickey, 51, for several years super- 
intendent of public schools in Oconto, died there 
February 27. 
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A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
for Women Teachers Not Ajraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can you smile 
at a trying problem and say “If she can, so can I”? Have you ambition, energy and drive? If 
your answer is “yes” we’ve a real position for you—one that pays in proportion. $50 to $75 a 
week all summer long—and more! Travel with congenial teacher companions, interesting, dignified 
work along school lines that may lead to a permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 
yearly. You must have teaching experience, normal school or college training. Please write and 
give me complete details . . . age, education, teaching and general experience, and date school closes. 











Address: S. J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
\ Dept. 38 Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago \ 
——S=S See Se 




















CLARK - BREWER (47th Year) AGENCY 


Write for “The Teacher and the Teachers’ Agency,” full of helpful suggestions 
about job getting. 


WANTED: (1) Exp. Normal Grads. Suburban and City Schools—$1300-$1800. 
(2) Exp. College Grads. for Suburban and City High Schools —up to $3000. (3) 
Teachers with Graduate Degrees for Colleges and exceptional High School positions— 
up to $3000. (4) Women for Supervisory Positions in Cities and for Normal College 
Work. (5) Teachers of Musie (Colleges and Public Schools) Physical Education, 
Manual Arts, Commerce, Art—$2000-$3000. 


MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE, WASH. NEW YORK 
Globe Building. Chamb. Comm. Bldg. Flatiron Building. 
KANSAS CITY CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Jenkins Arcade. 


N. Y. Life Bldg. 








JAMES ELLS SERVIce 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
900-1-2-3 Plymouth Building 
Minneapolis 
An active agency interested in providing 
unusually good service 
Free Registration to April Ist, 1929 
James F. Ells Write for our registration form 
elt da dene ELLS SERVICE X-ELLS 


Employment 
Service 











Personal Service To Boards and Teachers 








We recommend strong teachers to school 
authorities who are now calling for teach- 


Rendered by ers for next year—Our long list of teach- 
ers is daily growing—Many are accepting 


Th e our special offer. 


TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 
Owned and Operated by GEORGE R. RAY 
PA RK ER 14 South Carroll Street Madison, Wis. 
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To mark the beginning of our new teachers’ service department we are offering teach- 

ers a NEW REMINGTON PORTABLE TYPEWRITER and a COMPLETE 
we COURSE in TOUCH TYPEWRITING—both for the price of one! 

Payments same as usual rent—no payments during vacations. A WEEK’S EXAMI- 

NATION FREE. This offer expires April 15, 1929. Write for complete information today. 


for Teacher Ss Eau Claire Business Institute 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 

















TEACHERSBUREAU inthis Stauuees Soncher im 

Kindergarten to University 
Kansas City, Kansas Coast to Coast. ENROLL NOW. 
ACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATES: ar me Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. 


e enrollment. Prompt Service. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS 5 AGEN NCY 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colorado 














WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 
Normal and College Graduates needed. ENROLL NOW. Splendid positions in all departments. 
HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Member N. A. T. A. MISSOULA, MONTANA 


MONTANA TEACHERS AGENCY ic2seitottssn Fe tis. 


Personal, prompt and reliable serv- 
BAKER, MONTANA A. George Rudolph, Mgr. ice. 




















TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 


in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° 


ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 








4 4 t h 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago Superintendents, Principals, Teachers for Grades, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York High Schools and State Teachers’ Colleges, secure 
Year 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. promotion through this live wire Placement Bureau. 
217 E. Williams, Wichita, Kans. Operate everywhere. Best service. Booklet free. 





TEACHERS. WE Anca baie IN pr Ean! RB POSS TOs 


© oe Wires . 
Our "ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY | weemererms § Entire 
Field 41. UL S NATL BANK BLIVS * Witt lAMEUFFER Pe D. Mok PENVER COL IN PRP Oet: West 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo eopies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and Se- 


cure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc., free to members, 
50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and informa- 


tion. 
7 TEACHERS 











28 EAST JACKSON BLVD. 















Address 
Dept. c 
Cc. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 
Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School officials as well as teachers will find 
the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of the re cognized priate J this 
Agency. Write for details. Visit us at the C tion, Booth 106 








APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 {22,2 siscted,'¢ 20a applic 

tion for a position. All school boards demand 
it. Send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together with a $1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is 
received,25 reproductions,2 % x 3%,returning the original unharmed. Double folders or mounts for same, (any quantity) 5c each 


or66c dozen, POSTPAID. -FULTZ STUDIOS, Dept. G., Station D., Kansas City, Missouri 
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When You Travel 


Just about any kind of trip you might want to take can be satisfactorily planned for 


you by one of our railroad, steamship, or tour companies. 


They will be glad to serve you, 


and they as well as we will appreciate your mention of the JOURNAL. 





Leading College Tours 


Nearly 3,000 members 
from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 200 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS, 
Small groups. Ist Clase 
Hotels. More motor travel, 
Send for booklet. 
College Travel Club 
154 Beylston St., Boston 
















EXPENSES 


LEADING STUDENT TOURS 300 ° 


Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests! 
They are our pledge for the happiest sum= 
mer of your life. vei for jet W 


STUDENTS naven cou G4 





THE cae tera OF ALL Ss 
TWO WEEK VACATION TOURS Sa 


— THRU THE 
“SWITZERLAND 
=. OF AMERICA- 


Yon ae pe promised yourself a real vacation trip,—a 
trip that is interesting from its start to the very end. Here 
is just that opportunity. You’ll see the Thousand Islands, 
the Adirondacks, Ausable Chasm, the Gr-en and White 
Mts., Boston, the Berkshires, New York City, Delaware 
Water Gap, bsg ay Be gees and gs Be you’ll 
travel in America’s tor coa Send for de- 








BUCK HORN LODGE 
Located on Big Arbor Vitae Lake. 
Ideal colonial log cabins amid the ever- 
greens of Arbor Vitae Lake with 
splendid meals for fishermen or family 
preferring something a little better. 
Write Walter Volz, Arbor Vitae, Wis. 














You should have heard him speak of what he 
loved; of the tent pitched beside the talking water; 
of the stars overhead at night; of the blest return of 
morning . . . and with what delight, at the return 
of spring, he once more pitched his camp in the 
living out-of-doors. 


” 


R. L. Stevenson in “Across the Plains 





TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Europe this Summer, Motoring to Italian 
Hill Towns, Shakespeare Country, Fon- 
tainebleau. Cultured, competent leaders. 
Fun. 28 years’ successful experience. 
$308 to $1405 
Send for booklet 
444-J-Park 


ete TEMPLEC/> TOURS 


Bldg. 





Boston, 
3. 











scriptive tolders. HOGLE SPEARS TOURS. Hote Sherman, CHICAGO 





Away, away, from men and. towns, 
To the wild wood and the downs 
To the silent wilderness 

Where the soul need not repress 
Its music lest it should not find 

An echo in another's mind, 

While the touch of Nature's art 


Harmonizes heart to heart. 
—P. B. Shelle 








v. Ideal Vacation Combination... 
COOK’S ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 
EUROPE and the 

MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered Cunard-Anchor Liner 
‘California’ from N.Y. July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929. 


Our eighth consecutive cruise...a proven 
itinerary—Madeira, Cadiz, "Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Malaga, Naples, Athens, 
Constantinople, Beyrout, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Leghorn, Monaco .. . returning 
via London and Paris with stop-over 
privilege in Europe. Booklet on request. 


«Moderate Fares 
THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York and branches 


A Vacation Trip 
A College Class 
Studying 


Yellowstone National Park, Salt 
Lake, Royal Gorge, Pikes Peak, 
Seven Falls, Cave of the 
Winds, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Golden and 
Lookout Mountains. 


July 27 - August 10 


This course is offered for credit by 
the Whitewater State Teachers 
College. The number will 
be limited to 25. First 
come first served. 


For further information § write 
Whitewater State Teachers 
College Attention 
W. C. Fischer. 
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Low Summer 
Fares 


To Yellowstone, Spo- 
kane {Inland Empire}, 
Seattle and Tacoma 
{Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Puget 
Sound Country, Olym- 
pic Peninsula}. Go west 
via The Milwaukee 
Road. Choice of routes 
returning. 





ally AGO 
MILWAUKEE 


Se pil 


Over Trails of Old 
thru New 


Gallatin 
Gateway 


F adventure you Seek, or you glory in thrills, by all means take the trip up 
Gallatin Canyon this summer—to the mystic Yellowstone wonderland. 
Sights you’ve never seen, inspiration at every hand. 


Long ago the sinuous 85-mile route was the trail of the Indian and trapper- 
Now, newest of all entrances to Yellowstone. Snow-capped mountains, 
cloaked by pine and aspen, cut by turbulent waters, cleft by chameleon can- 
yons—here is the birthplace of old West romance. 


Only the electrified line to Gallatin Gateway. Where rails end, The Mil- 
waukee Road’s hospitable, mountain-cradled Gallatin Gateway Inn—and 
motors for your glorious ride to geyserland. 


Travel independently, either all-expense, or pay-as-you-go; or with person- 
ally -escorted all-expense tour parties, Any Milwaukee Road travel specialist 
will gladly help you plan a trip to Yellowstone—or on over the smokeless, 
cinderless, electrified route to the Inland Empire (Spokane) and the Puget 
Sound country—Seattle and Tacoma, Mount Rainier National Park, Puget 
Sound, the Olympic Peninsula—and farther on, Alaska. Mail coupon below 
for free literature and sample trips, some as low as $145, all-expense (from 
Chicago). 


Tre MILWAUKEE roap 


Electrified over the Rockies ae. the Sea 


: The Milw aukee Road, J, C. Prien, General Agent, 405 E. Water St., Mil- ; 
waukee, W 

, 1 Send me full information about: [] All expense tours, [] Personally- ? 

i : escorted, all-expense anergy PORE Bike cs s0c cep pus Sus aeeencwcesye days - 

i vacation and HAVe ADOUL. bis 6icccc a srctanesees to spend. I would like to 1 

gp ine lude in my itinerary: & Yellowstone via Gallatin Gateway; [] Inland ? 

Oy Empire (Spokane and Lake Region); (] Rainier National Par kK; {] Puget 1 

\ sound Country; [] Olympic Peninsula; {] Alaska; [] Black Hills, 451-10F i 

7 i i 

i fh ee teers ee errr ie ae yk eS ek ea a ee a ee a ee ee ' 
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What more fascinating 
Vacation Tour than this? 


This eight thousand mile trip—around 
the coast of America by sea and home 
across the country—stimulating, thrill- 
ing and unforgettable. The water trip 
itselfon The- Recreation Route from New 
York around the coast to California is 
a revelation. 


Your“floating summer resort” for about 
two weeks is a palatial Panama Pacific 
liner—the new S. S. Virginia or S. S. 
California, the largest steamers ever 
built under the American flag, or the 
popular S. S. Mongolia. 


The first call is at colorful Havana. Then 
on to the Panama Canal. Up the coast to 
California—vacation land supreme. 
Then home across the Continent. 8,000 
miles in all and every mile interesting, 
restful, refreshing. 

Know your country. Know it as you can 
only ph anor de Ne vemar et varied, 
so masterfully planned, that every day 
brings new thrills, new experiences. 


Yl), 








Reduced Summer Rates 


FIRST CABIN TOUR ST 
Round Trip $350 (up), including berth $225 (up) Round 
and meals on steamers and fare across 
continent, Steamer may be taken in 
either direction. Choice of rail routes 
and authorized stop-overs. One Way Way. 
$250 (up). 


fonoma facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Trip, water and 
rail. $125(up)One 


180 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


or any authorized S. S. or]R. R. agent 


Hear Ye! 
Hear Ye! 
















THIS SUMMER 
Join a 
Drake 


COLONIAL 
TOUR 


Leaving Every Sunday 


from St. Louis, Chicago 
and Points East, June 16 to 
August 25, inclusive 


Other Gala Travel Parties 
by Train, Boat and Motor 
Everywhere East 
5 tours weekly to suit the time 


and length of your vacation 








to America’s Historic Shrines . . Gay 

Broadway. . Quaint French Canada 

. - the Scenic Saguenay River . . and 
Picturesque Bermuda. . 


SEE-the showplaces of the East—W ashington, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City, New York, Bos- 
ton, Quebec, Montreal—enjoy scenic won- 
derlands and great outdoor playgrounds—on 
land voyages free of all travel worries, with 
entertainment and sports en route. 

PROFIT — from renewed acquaintance with 
famous sites every American should know— 
from the relaxation of these comfortable plea- 
sure trips—and from the change of scene and 
climate that builds new health and vigor. 

ENJOY —the perfection of service that has 
made the Drake and Blackstone Hotels of 
Chicago famous the world over—at out- 
standing hotels, on America’s finest trains— 
everywhere along the route. 

WHENEVER your vacation 
WHEREVER you want to go 
WHATEVER price you want to pay 
there is a Drake Colonial Tour for you. 


TODA Y—mail the coupon for complete information 


CE DRAKE COMPANY 


Founded upon a hotel tradition that treats the traveler as a guest 


_ hie 








ef pA 4 7! _— 
Cc. C. DRAKE COMPANY, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information 
describing Drake Colonial Tours—Everywhere East. 


Name 
Address 


City Sernsseee — ..State 
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TRAVEL in EUROPE—1929 
University Tours of Quality 
BEST in Ovi MANAGEMENT 

CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 
College Credit if desired 
The American Institute of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 





GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., 
CHICAGO 

















SIUDENT JOURS To FuROPE 


—_—N 











Companionable people, restricted parties, better hotels. 
Special privileges for members taking university courses 
abroad. We’ll send you free illustrated booklet No. A8 of 24 
attractive itineraries. Write us. ‘‘Educators attending the 
Geneva Conference, write for special folder of tours offici- 
ally approved by the World Federation’, $395.00 & up. 


INTERN ATIONAL TRAVEL vGhu a) 





BYILOING , CLE 





GENEVA? 


World Federation of Education Associations 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Official Travel Agents appointed by 
ational Education Association 


UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 


For full particulars write to 
L OF FOREIGN TRAVEL 


agers F University Tours 


MO EAST 42ST. few ford City 














HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-13 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
AMidway Berween Fifth Avenue and 


Times Square, New York City 
a 
An hotel of quiet dignity having the 
atmosphere and appointments of a 
well-conditioned home 
MUCH FAVORED BY WOMEN 
TRAVELING WITHOUT ESCORT 


Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres 
and All Best Shops 
Single Rooms $2.00 up . . with bath $3.00 up 
Double Rooms $3.50 up . . with bath $4.00 up 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET ON APPLICATION 


V. Johnson Quinn, President 



















Come to HEADQUARTERS 


for your 


VACATION PLANS 


Let us help you plan a trip to the scenic wonderlands of 
the West, Black Hills of South Dakota, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest, Yellowstone, Grand 
Teton, Zion, Bryce, Grand Canyon, Jasper National Parks. 
Dude Ranch Country of Wyoming. Wisconsin, Upper 
Michigan and Minnesota Land O’Lakes. 


Low Summer Fares 
in effect May 15th and June 1st. Liberal stopover privileges. 


For illustrated booklets of places you are most 
interested in ask any C.& N. W. Agent or write 


. A. CAIRNS, ae enger Traffic Manager 
400 Madison St. 
Cc A cago, Ul. 
634 











Pr 
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Going To Summer School ? 
et 


Practically every subject you might want to 


study is offered in the summer schools 
advertised in the Journal 


SUMMER MUSIC STUDY 
For Public School Teachers 











French Summer School 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


June 26th to July 31st, 1929 


Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French Spoken 
Entirely French Staff 
Elementary, Intermediate and 
Advanced Courses. 
Morning—Lectures and Class Room In- 
struction. 
Afternoon—Group Conversation, Sight- 
seeing, Sports 
Evening—Concerts, French Plays, En- 
tertainments, Illustrated Lectures. 
Write for Circular to the 
Secretary, French Summer School, 
MeGill University, Montreal, Que. 


Meet the new legal require- 
ments by preparing yourself 
to teach music in the schools 
of Wisconsin and anywhere 
in the United States. 


Come to Cincinnati, a city of 
musical culture, which offers 
a 10 week season of grand 
opera and daily symphony 
concerts. 


Accredited in Wisconsin and 
the majority of states, the 
College of Music of Cin- 
cinnati makes it possible for 
you to earn a maximum of 7 
credits toward Degree, at 
the rate of $7.50 for each 
credit. Term is for 6 weeks, 
June 17 to July 27, inclusive. 


For information address— 
Business Manager 














COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Central Parkway 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











SUPERIOR 
State Teachers College 


Summer Session - June 17 to July 26 











The most_ sparkling 
galaxy of educational 


kers et assem- ? 
bled: wittia . Study in The ct “laa 
termediate 

Bagl ” a 

Saeiehomten COOLIDGE RECREATIONAL Grammar-Junior High 

Anderson Region Senior High School 

Clapp : ; Rural 

Travis amid refreshing breezes Princinale State 

pe seme Graded Schools 

Count Tolstoy LAKE SUPERIOR Supervising Teachers 

Chenery Opportunity for 

all Practice Teaching 


The most_ practical 
courses of study for: 























Write for Summer Bulletin 








See also page 426 
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Summer Session 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


“By the shore of Lake Michigan” 


High scholarship standards—Beautiful lo- 
cation—Moderate climate—Unusual oppor- 
tunities for recreation—Organized trips and 
excursions. 

Liberal Arts 
Graduate School 
School of Education 
School of Commerce 


June 24-Aug. 17 
School of Journalism ) 
/ 
\ 


School of Music 
School of Speech 


School of Law 


- June 17-Aug. 2 


June 24-Aug. 24 


The School of Education 


Wide Range of Courses. Courses specially designed 
for Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors, Deans, 
Advisers, and Teachers in High Schools, Elementary 
Schools and Teachers of Special Subjects. 


Faculty. Regular staff supplemented by members of 
faculties of other Universities and distinguished Public 
School Teachers and Administrators. 


Graduate Work. Special attention given to the 
needs of Graduate students and experienced teachers, 
supervisors. and administrators. 





For bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 
107 University Hall, Evanston, Il. 





Eau Claire State College 


For Teachers 


Summer Session, 1929 
June 17—July 26 
A College in the Midst of Vacation 
Land 


Courses leading to the Diploma and to 
the B. Ed. degree offered in the follow- 
ing fields: 

English; 

Social Science, History; 

Art and Music; 

Industrial Art, Domestie Art; 
Psychology, Education; 
Biological and Physical Sciences; 
Geology and Geography. 

The Model School will be in session 
for Observation and Practice Teaching. 

A course in Library Science leading to 
the Certificate for Teacher-librarians. 

OVER 60 PER CENT OF OUR LAST 
SUMMER’S ENROLLMENT CON- 
SISTED OF FORMER GRADUATES 
BACK FOR CREDITS LEADING TO 
THE DEGREE. 

Special lectures by nationally known 
specialists. 

















fessional degrees. 


Administrative 
Supervision 


and Industrial Interests. 
and women. 





TERMS 


| Spal Mirmesora 
: the Heart of the 
: NATIONS PLAYGROUND 


MINNESOTA, the second largest state University, invites you to at- 
tend its 1929 Summer Session. 

All the Facilities of a Great University at Your Command 
Graduate and undergraduate work leading to all Academie and Pro- 


College of Education 


Extends Greater Opportunities to those desiring to advance to Higher 
Teaching or Administrative positions. 
All Departments in Session 
Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 

School Music 
Psychology 
RECREATION ‘‘In the Heart of the Nation’s Playgrounds.’’ Supplementing the 
vast Natural Playground of Hills and Valleys, Lakes and Rivers that Minnesota offers, 
a special recreational program has been organized. Highly interesting Lectures, 


Convocations, Concerts and Dramatics. Excursions to Points of Historical, Artistic 
Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open to men 


Art 
Child Welfare 


Ist Term June 18-July 27 
2nd Term July 29-Aug. 31 


For Complete Information on the Summer Session, 
address—Director of Summer Session, Bow J. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Minn. 





~~ 
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WHITEWATER 
State Teachers College 


WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 





Summer Session June 17 to July 26 
* % 
Courses for Teachers of: 

Primary Grades 

Elementary Schools 

Rural Schools 

Junior High Schools 

Senior High Schools 


Training School in session for 
demonstration of: 


Modern Classroom Procedure 
Contract Writing 
Laboratory Work 

Bo * 


For full information write to: 
Pres. F. S. Hyer, Whitewater, Wis. 














Summer Session 1929 


State Teachers College 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
JUNE 17 to JULY 26 


Special attractions of high educational 
value by leaders in the educational field. 


Hon. John Callahan—Superin- 
tendent in Wisconsin. 

Alice Kirk—Great Lakes Reg- 
ional Director of Girl 
Scouts of America. 

Glenn Thistlethwaite— Head 
Football Coach, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Guy Sundt—Freshman Foot- 
ball, Basketball and Track 
Coach, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Eleanor Ballister—State Normal 
and Training School, Cort- 
land, New York. 

Special entertainment program with 
attractive, educational features. 


A post card from you will bring to you 
a Summer Session Bulletin. Address 
Director of Summer Session or 
Registrar, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 








Study Plus Recreation 


Summer School June 22 to August 2 


The pleasant summer climate of the 
lake shore, the educational and recrea- 
tional advantages of a large city, the 
wide variety of professional and aca- 
demic courses scheduled offering credit 
towards certificate, diploma, or degree, 
insures the summer student of the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College of a 
pleasant, interesting, and professionally 
profitable vacation. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
Nursery Education Education of Deaf 
Music and Music Edu- 

cation 

Visual Education 
- Art and Art Education 
Elementary Education Library Science for 
Teacher Librarians 


Kindergarten Education 


Primary Education 


Rural Education 
OPPORTUNITY FOR OBSERVATION 
IN 


Nursery School Campus Elementary 


Kindergarten School 
Rural Laboratory Unit Cooperative Training 
Speech Clinic Schools 


AN EXCELLENT PROGRAM 
OF RECREATION 
Regular college staff supplemented by 
visiting instructors from other educa- 
tional institutions including 


Honorable John Callahan, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 
Mr. Edgar G. Doudna, 
Secretary, Board of Normal School 
Regents. 
Dr. W. W. Theisen, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee. 
Miss Isobel Davidson, 
Elementary Supervisor, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. Joint author—Lincoln 
Readers. 


Mr. George Banting, 
Superintendent of Schools, Waukesha 


Dr. R. E. Bushong, 
Director Psycho-Pathic Clinic, Mil- 
waukee County. 


For Complete Summer Schoo] Announce- 
ment Address The Director of the Sum- 
mer Session, 


Milwaukee State Teachers College 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














